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The winter has been a gloomy one, and we are 
glad the spring is come. We shall have less time 
to brood over our difficulties. We must take our 
coats off and go to work. The good ship Agricul- 
ture has weathered many a storm. Some timid 
ones are just now proposing to run her on shore, 
They think she is going to the bottom. They had 
better man the pumps, stop up the leaks, and make 
things snug and tight. Keep away from the rocks 
of speculation, combination, and indolence. In 
the open sea there is no real danger—only a little 
privation. The storm will-blow over, and we shall 
laugh at our fears. If we could put the croakers 
on shore we would. We have not much respect 
for the men who propose to throw the provisions 
overboard. Neither have we much sympathy with 
those farmers who propose to get up 2 combination 
to “produce only half a crop, and thus advance 
prices fourfold.” Such men are not farmers. 
They have no right to such an honorable name. 
No real, kind-hearted farmer wishes to see the poor 
widows and orphans in our cities compelled to pay 
$40 a barrel for flour or 50 cents a pound for poor 
beef and mutton. The writer is a farmer and the 
son of a farmer, but he wants no fellowship with 
men who seriously entertain such sentiments. 
“He that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse 
him; but blessings shall be upon the head of him 
that selleth it.” 

The true remedy for “ hard times’ is hard work. 
“In all labor there is profit; but the talk of the 
lips tendeth only to penury.” “He that tilleth his 
land shall have plenty of bread; but he that fol- 
loweth after vain persons shall have poverty 
enough.” 

As we said before, we are glad the season for 
work is come. We shall feel better when we get 
into the fields and turn up the fresh soil. It is not 
true that we are producing too much wheat or too 
much good beef, mutton, cheese, butter, and wool. 
Wheat will be very scarce before next harvest, and 
even a partial failure of the crop now on the land 
would send wheat up to famine prices before the 
harvest of 1874. 

Our aim as farmers must be, not to produce less, 
and not necessarily to produce more, but rather to 





produce a better article at less cost to ourselyeg 
Sooner or later an article will bring what it is 
worth; and no combination can long make it 
bring more than itis worth. There is nothing in 
the present outlook to discourage a good farmer, 


—_—_o—— 
Hints about Work, 


What is Work ?—We have said hard work is the 
only remedy for hard times. By hard work we do 
not mean necessarily back-breaking, muscle-strajn- 
ing labor. A man might work very hard digging 
a garden that could just as well be plowed; or he 
might work hard breaking the lumps of manure on 
the land by hand that could be just as well broken 
to pieces with a harrow. We mean by hard work 
effective work. We mean labor that tells. 

Hard Work is doing what your reason and your 
better judgment tell you ought to be done, ang 
doing it promptly, at the right time, whether you 
Jeel like it or not. 

Laying Plans and writing down what you intend 
to do and how to do it, is often tht hardest kind of 
work for a farmer. 

Read over your List of Things to be Done.—It is no 
use laying plans unless you carry them out. Read 
over what you have written down. Make up your 
mind what ought to be done first, and then go at 
it and stick to it until it is done. 

Hiring Farm Men.—Make up your mind how 
many men you Will need, and if nct already done, 
hire them now for the season. Wages are high, 
and we must all try to get along with as little help 
as possible. 

The Best Men are the Cheapest.—This is true whe- 
ther you board your men or let them board them- 
selves; but it is especially true in the former case, 
Better give a good man $25 a month and board 
than a poor man $18 and board. Itis worth $10 a 
month to boardaman. One will cost you $35 a 
month and the other $28, while a good, skillful, 
reliable, experienced farm hand will accomplish 
twice the work of the stupid, careless man who 
cares nothing for your interest and thinks about 
nothing but his money and his dinner, 

Married Men are the most reliable. Build good 
houses for them, and make it worth their while to 
stay with you year after year. 

Give the Boys Work, and take pains to teach them. 
It is to this source that we must look for our best 
farm men. ; 

Furnish the Boys Good Tools.—Do not work them 
too hard. Do not impose upon them, and thus 
disgust them with farming. A boy’s sense of jus- 
tice is very keen. Do not let the farm men order 
the boys about, and make them run errands, and 
do all the disagreeable things. 

Plowing.—Start the plows as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground and the soil dry enough to 
crumble to pieces. 

Barley is usually sown on corn stubble. We 
have plowed land for barley in a dry spring as soon 
as the first five or six inches of the surface soil 
was thawed out, while underneath there was a bed 
of frozen earth. And we never had a better crop— 
over 50 bushels per acre. 

Sow the Barley as fast as the land is plowed. If 
sown broadcast, scatter the seed on the furrows 
before harrowing. Then cultivate and harrow. 
If drilled, which is by far the better plan, cultivate 
and harrow first. Then drill and follow with a 
light harrow. We drill in two bushels per acre. 
If broadcast, 214 is none too much seed. 

Siz-rowed Barley brings a higher price than two- 
rowed, and when the crop is to be sold is the more 
profitable kind to sow. For feeding out on the 
farm the two-rowed should be grown. It is heavier, 
more nutritious, produces more straw, and does 
not ripen until after the winter wheat is cut. The 
six-rowed is usually ripe at the same time as wheat, 
and both crops have to be attended to at the same 
time. 

Roll the Barley Land.—This is very important, 
not so much for the benefit of the growing plants 
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as for the facility of gathering the crop at harvest. 
The barley can be rolled at any time until it is two 
or three inches high. 

Clover and Grass Seed may be sown with the 
barley. There is no better crop to seed with. 

Oats can be sown later than barley. They will 
also do far better than barley on sod land, or on 
low, mucky land. It is desirable to get them in as 
early as the land is dry enough to work properly. 
If possible, drill them in 214 to 3 bushels per acre. 

Seeding with Oats is somewhat risky. The crop 
grows so thick near the ground that it smothers 
the young grass or clover plants. The only remedy 
is to sow the grass and clover seed thick and the 
oats thin—say 114 bushel per acre. 

Peas do well on sod land. Sow as early as possi- 
ble. Drill in two to three bushels per acre. 

Oats and Peas can be sown together on rich land 
with advantage, say two bushels each per acre. 

Oats, Peas, and Darley are sometimes sown toge- 
ther. The straw is excellent for fodder, and the 
grain, ground together, makes a strong food for 
horses. There is nothing to be gained, however, 
unless the land is very rich. Sow the two-rowed 
barley—say 114 bushel of barley, oats, and peas 
each per acre. 

Gypsum or Plaster usually proves beneficial on 
peas and clover. Where it is cheap we would also 
sow from one to two bushels per acre on the barley 
and oats. 

Sow Plaster Early; but if you can not sow it 
early, or neglect to do so, sow it late—only sow it. 
When plaster costs less than ten dollars per ton, 
it almost always pays to sow it on dry upland for 
clover, peas, corn, potatoes, barley, and oats, and 
sometimes it is very useful on timothy meadows 
or pastures. Some farmers think half a bushel per 
acre is enough. 

Harrowing Winter Wheat is a practice we can con- 
fidently reeommend. 

Clover Seed on winter wheat should be sown early 
—the carlier the better, unless you intend to har- 
row the wheat. Six quarts per acre of clover and 
four quarts timothy is none too much seed. 


Old Pastures are improved by a good harrowing 
in the spring. Let the harrow-teeth be sharp. Put 
on three or four horses, and weight the harrows. 
There is no danger of pulling up too much of the 
sod. Sow ona little fresh grass seed and three or 
four.pounds white clover per acre. 

Potatoes.—As a rule, it is better to plant potatoes 
as early as the ground can be got in good condition. 
For an early crop, of course we must plant early. 
For winter use, the late varieties, such as Peach- 
blow, should be planted early. Cover them three 
or four inches deep, and harrow the land as soon 
as any weeds appear, or before, with a Thomas 
harrow. It will not pull up any of the potatoes, 
and will break the crust, stimulate the growth of 
the potatoes, and kill thousands of weeds. For 
late planting, the early varieties are best. 

Live-Stock.—In the hurry of spring work, do not 
neglect the animals. See Hints for last month. 


Horses that have been at rest during the winter 
should be worked only moderately at first. Sce 
that the collars fit, and that the parts that come in 
contact with the shoulders are clean and soft. 
Wash the shoulders with salt and water. If the 
skin becomes inflamed or sore, bathe it with petro- 
leum (not kerosene), or wash with warm water and 
carbolic soap. Keep the fect and legs clean. Wash 
them if necessary, and rub them dry. At’ noon re- 
move the harness and clean the horses. Feed cut- 
hay moistened with water and sprinkled over with 
meal or bran. This can be eaten quicker than 
Jong hay, and the horses have more time to digest 
it before going back to work. At night always clean 
the horses thoroughly and make them comfort- 
able. This is more important than cleaning in the 
morning. Let them have all the‘salt they will eat. 


Cows.—Feed according to circumstances. A far- 
row cow that you are milking and fattening at the 
same time should have three or four quarts of corn- 








meal per day. A new milch-cow should have 
abundance of food; but it should not be too stimu- 
lating, or what farmei's call “heating.” There is 
nothing better than good early-cut hay. This is 
grass deprived of its water. Chaff such hay, and 
soak it in water for 12 or 24 hours, and sprinkle on 
a quart of bran anda pint of corn-meal, and give 
the cow a bushel of the mixture three times a day. 
If she will eat more, let her have it. If she does 
not eat it up clean, remove what she leaves, Ske 
will eat all the more for not having food before her 
all the time—and the more she eats the better. A 
few roots or small potatoes in addition would be 
an advantage. Give all the water she will drink. 
Do not turn out to grass until there is a good bite. 
And after you turn out, give cut hay and meal in 
the stable night and morning. 

Sheep.—See Hints for last month. Damp, dirty 
yards and sheds are an abomination to sheep. 
During dry, warm days the sheep will do better on 
a dry, old pasture than in the yards, but during 
storms they must be provided with shelter from 
the rain. Fecd all the hay the sheep will eat up 
clean. If the sheep have had grain during the 
winter, continue to feed it moderately. It will en- 
able the ewes to give more and richer milk. Let 
them have access to fresh water, and give salt daily. 

Swine.—If you have a good breed of pigs, take 
good care of them; feed the young growing stock 
all they will eat—corn-meal, bran, mangels, small 
potatoes, and milk, Nothing comes amiss. Vary 
the food. Keep the pens clean, dry, warm, and 
comfortable. If you have not a good breed, now 
is the time to order a pair or two of spring pigs 
from some responsible breeder. In regard to the 
manavement of breeding sows, see Hints for last 
month or “‘ Harris on the Pig.” 





Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
i 

In all but the more northern latitudes April will 
find the horticulturist busy with the early spring 
work. The hot-beds and cold-frames will not need 
so close attention by the middle of the month, 
and time can be given to preparing the soil for 

arly crops, and to the many little jobs which 
require doing. 

Do not, however, commence plowing before the 
soil has had time to dry off. If it is not dry the 
earth becomes lumpy, and prevents successful 
working afterwards. Do not attempt ta cultivate 
more land than can be well taken care of by the 
amount of help one is able to command; better 
cultivate a little well than a great deal poorly. 
When the rush of spring work comes, there is often 
a liability to neglect the many little jobs which 
ought to be done, and care must be exercised to 
see that allthe time is so used as to secure the 
best results for the amount of labor employed. 

an 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Planting.—The ground should be properly pre- 
pared for trees, so that they may be immediately 
set out as soon as they arrive from the nursery. 
Trees ordered last fall, and which were properly 
heeled in at that time, can be set out until quite 
late, as such trees do not commence their growth 
80 early as those recently taken from nursery rows. 
Directions have been given in previous numbers as 
to the treatment of trees which arrive with the 
bark shriveled. In planting, be sure and prepare 
a good-sized hole for the roots, as one of the most 
fruitful sources of loss of trees‘in young orchards 
is duc to their roots being crowded into a small 
hole. In selecting trees for an orchard, do not 
take those which have long naked trunks, but 
prefer those with low and well-shaped heads. 

Grafting.—Graft cherry and plum stocks before 
the buds have started. Other trees may be left 
until the buds have swelled, provided the cions 
were cut before the sap had started. 

Root-Grafts may be set out in light, mellow soil 
as soon as the weather will permit. 

Cuttings of currants, gooseberries, and grapes 





not planted last fall must be put in early; setthem 
in trenches about four inches apart, und pound the 
soil down firmly around the base of the cuttings. 


Seeds for nursery stock should be planted early 
in beds of finely prepared soil. If the soil is dry 
when they are planted, roll the bed so as to com- 
pact the soil firmly around the seeds. Seeds of ever. 
greens will need shading with evergreen boughs, 
or, what is better, lattice-work made of laths. 

Manure.—Draw out manure to the orchards in 
which crops are to be planted, and be sure to sup. 
ply enough so that the trees need not suffer by thy 
growth of the extra crop. 

Insects.—Sufficient directions have been given in 
previous numbers as to methods and means for 
destroying them. It will be well to bear in m 
that every cluster of Tent-Caterpillars’ eggs de- 
stroyed now will save a great deal of time, ; 

wegen 
Fruit Garden. 

If the farmers in this country only knew the 
comparatively small cost that would enable them 
to supply their tables with an abundance of the 
finer fruits, and the health and contentment which 
the use of these fruits would bring, many of them 
at least would engage in their culture. Half an 
acre of ground near the house planted with some 
of the best varieties of small fruits would be suffi- 
cient to give an ordinary family a bountiful supply. 
A piece of ground should be selected which has-a 
good soil, which can be enriched by manure, and 
the lighter work may be done by childrem 

Strawberries.—Set out beds of these as early as 
the ground can be worked. Sce direetions for 
planting given last month. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Prepare cuttings of 
these early, and plant in good soil well manured. 
Set out plants from cuttings which are already 
rooted. Cut out the old wood from bu-hes which 
have grown out of shape from neglect of pruning. 

Grape- Vines.—Uncover those which were laid 
down last falland tie to the trellises. Plant out 
new vines wherever there is room for one. With 
a little care, one can get a good supply of grapes 
with but little expense. 

7 
Kitchen Garden. 

The preparation of the soil, planting of early 
vegetables, etc., will occupy the chief part of the 
gardener’s time. If the ground was plowed last 
fall it will be ready to work much sooner than if 
not plowed until spring. 

Asparagus beds need some care in manuring in 
order to secure an early crop. Attend to them at 
once, und see that the manure is properly forked 
in between the rows. 

Beans.—Do not plant in this latitude before the 


first of May, as the late frosts are sure to kill them. 


Beets and Carrots.—Sow very early this month, 
as they will beara good deal of frost. Make the 
rows two fect apart, and sow a row of radi~hes be- 
tween them, they will be out of the way before 
the beets or carrots will interfere with them. 

Cabbages.—Transplant from the hot-hed or cold- 
frame to a light, rich soil, and keep well hoed to 
encourage an early growth. Plants under glass 
should be gradually hardened off before transplant- 
ing, so that the growth will not be checked. 

Celery.—Sow in seed-beds in drills eight inches 
apart. 

Chives.—Divide the large clumps and make new 
plantings, setting the plants eight or ten inches 
apart in well-manured rows. 

Cress seldom succeeds in our hot climate, on ac- 
count of its going to seed su quickly. A few rows 
may be sown early in drills ten inches apart. . If 
insects attack the leaves dust with air-sluked lime. 

Cucumbers —Wait until the soil is warm for 
planting out of doors. A few hills may be covered 
with glass if wanted early, or a few may be sown 
in pots or on pieces of tarf in the hot-bed. 


Fyg-Plants —Sow in hot-beds, and protect the 
frames with shutters and mats during frosty nights. 
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Salsify.—Treat the same as recommended for 
carrots. 

Spinach will be ready to cut in many places. 
New beds should be planted for a late erop. 

Swiss Chard and Spinach Beet are varieties of 
beet grown for greens only. Treat like beets. 

Sweet-Potatoes.—If only a few plants are needed, 
better buy them than to take the trouble to raise 
them. Do not plant out until-warm weather. 

Tomato plants when large enough to handle 
should be potted and placed under glass, gradually 
hardening them off as the weather becomes mild. 

Turnips.—Sow a few for early as soon as possible. 

eee 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


For hints as to the early work of the spring in 
this department reference may be made to the pre- 
vious months of this season, as many hints given 
then will be timely now. Do all transplanting of 
trees and shrubs as soon as the weather is fit. 

Borders will need forking over,.and a dressing of 
well-decomposed manure applied. 

_ Climbers.—The hardy climbers make excellent 
screens, and a great deal of satisfaction may be had 
from the flowers as well as the foliage. For climb- 
ers there is nothing handsomer than the Clematis, 
Akebia, and Wistaria, all of which are hardy in this 
latitude. Of annuals the old-fashioned Morning- 
glory and Cypress-vine are among the best. 

Herbaceous Plants should be transplanted and 
divided at once, as they start into growth carly. 

Hardy Annuals.—Sow seeds in the open ground 
when the soil is dry, but most varieties do best if 
not sown until next month. 

Roses.—Uncover the tender sorts when the wea- 
ther becomes mild, and prepare to plant out any 
new sorts which it is desirable to try. Very satis- 
factory results may be obtained from pegging 
down the branches so that the bed is covered with 
a dense mass of foliage. 

Bulbs.—Uncover beds of hardy bulbs, taking 
eare not to injure the plants; loosen the soil 
slightly to prevent the growth of weeds. 

Perennials.—Sow seed of perennials in fine rich 
soil, taking care to Jabel each sort, so that no mis- 
take may arise from their absence. It is also well 
to make a rough sketch of the beds on paper, and 
mark each row with the variety of seed planted. 





Window-boxes.—Keep the seedlings growing, and 
give air each day to prevent their becoming drawn. 
As soon as large enough to handle, transplant to 
other boxes. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


—_—o— 


Gold has been as low as 1133, and as high as 1154%— 
closing Mar. 18th at 11514, as against 114% on Feb. 13th. 
foie. # The trade movements have been checked very 
seriously by the extreme stringency in the Money mar- 
ket, and the extraordinary depression in the foreign ex- 
changes, which latter has been very unfavorable to free 
exports of produce........ There has been less animation 
in Breadstaffs, with more or less irregularity as to values, 
the market closing rather weak for the leading kinds, 
though holders have been reluctant to make important 
concessions, especially on prime samples of grain, and 
shipping grades of Flour, which have been in compara- 
tively moderate supply. Ocean freight room continucs 
scarce, thus impeding shipments........ Cotton has de- 
clined on free offerings and a less confident inquiry...... 
Provisions have been very active and buoyant, partic- 
ularly hog products, but close generally tame and rather 
less firmly........ Seeds, Wool, and Hops have been 
cheaper, on a limited business........ Tobacco has at- 
tracted more attention and has been held with firmness 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending March 13th, 
1873, and for the corresponding month last year. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 


RecgiPts. Flour. ping? Corn. JItye. Barley. Outs, 
23 d's this m’th. 179,000 262,000 378,000 2,100 ; 61,000 666,000 
d’s last m’th. 165,000 413,000 427,000 1 3450 95, ‘000 508,000 
Ls. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Tye. Barley. Oats. 
os ts thigm’th,188,000 869,000 1,563,000 91,000 1,086,000 
26 d’s last in’th.846,000 1,254,000 1 1975, 5000 18,000 499, 000 1 327 "000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 








RecRIPTs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats. 
23 days 1873...179,000 262,000 378,000 2,100 61,000 666,000 
24 days 1872...182,000 227,000 641,000 4/300 107,000 439,000 


SaL Flour. Wheat. Corn. bye. Barley. Oats, 


oda 1873. ...188.000 569,000 1,563,000 100 1,086,000 
24 d’s 1872..,.197,000 805,000 1,871,000 12,560 196,000 1,216,000 





3. Stock of gratn in store at New York. 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Mait, 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 


Mar. 10, 1873. 671,'97 2.515.892 37.302 293,493 846,596 166,393 
Feb. 10,1873. 905,561 3,189,195 39.580 463,981 959.131 173.100 
Jan. 13.1873.1,177.359 4,743,961 44,089 571,051 1,367.187 175,805 
Dec, 9, 1872.1,305,975 . 5,075,180 51,665 624,554 1,608,865 215,326 


4. Exports from New York, Jan.1to Mar. 12: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
pr. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
863,737 2,778, *y wie 6,700 4, 975 = 11,987 
1512, 165,16 * 008.091 2,974,449 185,787 ——-- 6 117 54,108 
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U Ss . [Aprm, 
Garlic.—Break up the bulbs into sets, and plant Pruning.—Any tree or surub in the ornamental Current WuOLKSALy Prices 
six inches apart in the rows. grounds the limbs of which have been broken off | price or Gotp..... Feb. 19. Marts: 
Horseradish may be put.out as soonas the ground | by snow or ice should be attended to at once, and aegey on Extrustate | = G@ 8 80 $6 00 Oh 
is dry, and to save space set the plants between | the wound carefully smoothed and a coat of shellac K oxtra hs on 7 20 on 00 ; 0 Gis 4 
: 2 oF * * extra GENESEE. ..........00008 5 5 
the rows of carly cabbages. Plant the sets or | V@rnish or paint applied. Super fine Western............ 633 @t o Hy y: J 
pieces of the roots three to six inches long; put —— ol: ~o iaiaapnanasaggt 333 O3h 86 @s6 io 
> = RAS eben Oba v “ ae wu i} @ 8 5 
them 15 inches apart in the rows. Greenhouses and Window-Boxes. Ail kind 6 ppm pfs ng i 50 @ 3 03 i PY : 3k 
Leeks.—Sow seed thick z CORN XGHOW 20... 5.555 c00ee 65 6 
-yoratinanti “i thickly in rows a foot apart, in Some fire will be needed during the cold spring Mixed “Wedigig tt ee 63s 6a, 4 4 Se 
: days, and the furnaces should be ready at a mo- state sb wvsnseko ents & e@ & 4 @ Kx 
einlnt s f . : bf aiecs eokye 2 @ 5 47 @ Boi 
tre ee “e cine ae of plantings, and | ment’s notice. Give plenty of air on mild days. eae oes epeepasraces? Bo1n 8¢.8 
éstiens Shes Ghin tees ‘ ; igs ELEY oe ac aac a ev ecece ees . 5 8 Sis 
plan t-bed and cold-frame Propagating will be the principal work of this Hay— Bale, § iW ga) Bier-ss-+e 73218 10 @i6 
‘ Onions.—Put out sets early, and sowseedsassoon | month. A large stock should be prepared for | Corrox— aii ee... a @ 21% ne . aK 
* : : ops—Crop 0 a 4 5: 
as the ground is ready. Manure heavily with stable | planting out in the borders. As soon as the plants | Fra’ A nae vy Guete, i be OR 4 ie 
manure, and apply a coat of ashes, which is an ex- | have rooted, pot in small pots of good soil. eat po hI De ee 
cellent manure for seed onions. South of New ‘ . Flax, # bushel... A 235 @2% 33) Sia 
. a Seeds of tender annuals may be sown in boxes in r—Refi's & Grocery “ue 0 @2% 
= 7 i ® A Suear—Refi’g & y mney — 84@ il 8 
ork, onions can not be raised from seed with any the house or greenhouse for planting out next | Movasses, Cuba, Pgal...... 18 @ 35 20 @ st 
eertainty. Sow sced in 12 or 15-inch drills. - - 3 ., | New Orleans, @gal........... 55 @ i 6 ef 
2 a ‘ month. Do not cover too deeply; the best way is | Correr—Rio(Gold).. M4¥@ WK Ke ay 
Parsley.—Sow thickly in boxes placed in ahot-bed. | to scatter sifted soil upon the secds after they are | LOB 700, Kentucky, kev, 9 @ 16 44@ is 
See | a it Se ae ee ee a 5 
Farsnips.—Sow very early in well-manured soil, | sownand press down firmly with a block or board. | jy Seaalie,’ pael; eh US $ s & @ 2 
using last year’s seed only, in drills 18 inches apart. Tuberoses.—Start in the greenhouse, and after | California, clip...... wires BO@ 45 2 a} 
: ATADOW, WP... 0 cccscsee pe aie &K@ 9 8 
Feas.—Plant the rows of tall-growing peas so that | they commence to grow well turn them out and | Om- CARR —@ tN wees. 39 00° @40 00 39 Su of 
i k a ‘ -onK—M ess, # barrel........ 5A 
there will be room enough to admit plenty of light | plant in the open ground in settled warm weather. | prinv, zl ere 9, Fr 3 ee Gi w 
and ait. Dwarfs may be sown in drills 18 inches Water.—Give plenty of water to growing plants | Pee ease, 2 mY 8 ee 
apart. Secure plenty of brush for the tall sorts if | and frequent showers overhead, so as to keep the | BUT Te —— . Be s 0@ a" 
it has not been already done. foliage free from dust. jenny e a @ 16 10 $ > 
RS SR ea ie E BEANS—® Dusliel........c.... 22 @8% 20 @3% 
Peppers.—Sow in hot-bed with plenty of heat. Insects must be subdued at any cost, and this can Peas~Caneds, os sae 115 1 4 120 @190 
: : : : — D . oe ul « ol 2: 9 
Potatoes.—Plant a few for early use, but the bulk | be easily done if no plant is placed. in the house POULTRY—FoWIS........4..4.. 12 @ 18 9 @ 3 
of the crop should not be put in until the ground | until it is thoroughly cleansed of all insects. a FER Bence " Bo sm 1h O38 
is warm and dry, so that they may commence | Bulds.—Bring out those bulbs which have been | Tugstpel# barrel 2 100 Bis oR BIB 
@1% 
growing at once. Plant the seed in drills three kept in reserve for late flowering, and give plenty Cammnans = AWULNieSesa seve > 6-00 @10 0 8 0 @15 00 
’ i ; ‘OW F NIONS—# bbl......... xe @650 568 7 
feet apart, and the pieces a foot apart in the rows. | of water so that they may grow rapidly. Dry off | Broow- CORN Those... 2@,8 °3 6.7 
Radishes.—Continue sowing 2 few rows every | all those which have finished flowering, and store | pork eone ¥ b bbl i 35 $ 3 3 i oie 
r av . ion. : . , Sweet PoraTors—@ b @ 323 @3% 
week or ten days for a succession in a dry place for next season. CannoTs— WUE cs... 200 @22%5 150 @20 
CELERY—® dOzZ......44....-.. 123 @150 150 @1% 


New Work Live-Stock Markets, 


WEEK ENDING Beenes. Cows. Calves. _~ Sroine. Tot. 
February lth........ rf 120 684 14,1 86,712 59, 
Februar fovnungy . 7,730 132 621. =. 20,339 30,915 i 
March aes - 7,282 49 770 =—-24,987 29,992 68,060 
March 10th........ -. 6,445 64 412 16,627 35.403 an 


Total for 4Weeks....28,795 395 2,788 76,121 133,071 241,120 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks. 34,536 435 2717 104, 973 167,100 3097761 


Average per Week....... Deeg © 7" — Shee - oe 
do. do. last Month... 8,634 109 679 26,243 as 
do. do, prev’s Month....6,836 65 639 18883 40,279 
Beef Cattle.—The supply of cattle has been light- 

er during the past month, but fewer were wanted, hence 

there has been no lack. The demand always falls off at - 
the beginning of Lent, but it is apparently better this 
year than usual. The quality of the stock has been bet- 
ter than we were receiving some weeks ago, but there is 
still room for improvement. Texans fell off for a time, 
but they have started again, and those now arriving 
show good feeding. Prices have varicd very little since 
last report, the close averaging 4c. above the opening, 


The prices of the past 4 weeks were: j 
Range. Large Saies. Aver. 





. |): eee : @14¥%c. 10%@12 ¢. 114e. 
meg He RUAN @i4%e. 11 @12e. 11Ke, 
ER Ne. Reali. 10%4@12%e. 11X¢. 
ler. Mascots 9 @i4\e. 10%@12%e. 1X, 


Milch Cows.—On account of a scarcity of butter 
and very high prices, we are not getting as many cows a8 
usual at this season of the year. Prices have steadily ad- 
vanced, and milkmen find it difficult to get a supply of 
good cows. The rates are $40 @ $50 each for very ordi- 
nary to thinnish cows of small size, $65 @ $%5 for fair to 
good milkers, and $80 @$85 for prime to extra large 
CONS. 535.5 Calves.—There has not been the usual in- 
crease in receipts in live calves, farmers sending in & 
greater proportion of them dressed. The demand is fair 
for good veals, both dead and alive. Small or “bob” 
calves are coming in sparingly. Senders run the risk of 
having them seized. As warm weather comes on receipts 
of live calves will be much larger. Quotations for 
live, Sc. @ lie. @ bb. for ordinary to prime milk-veals, 
Tc. @ Sc. for hog-dressed grass-calves, and 11c. @ 14c. 
for poor to fatmilk-veals... ..Slweep.—The sheep-mar- 
ket has recovered somewhat from the depressed state at 
which it was left one month ago, owing to the “scab” 
story, but itis not lively now. The only difference ia 
prices is an advance on thin stock, which people called 
diseased and refused to purchase at date of last report. 
The story was mainly a fabrication, as we then said. A 
decline in wool acts against the trade by diminishing the 
value of skins. The quotations are: 54c. @ 6¢, for 
poor to medium sheep; and 6%c. @ aM. for fair to 
choice, a few extras going at Sc... . Swime.—Arrivals 
of Western dressed for the past 4 weeks were 48,916. 
They are now nearly over with for the season, the wea- 
ther being too warm to bring them forward in good con- 
dition. Live hogs, too, are coming in less freely, and 
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prices of ali kinds have advanced. Quotations of live 
hogs, 5!sc. @ 5%c.; city-deessea Western. 6%c. @ T4e. 


for heavy to medium, and %%c. @ 7c. for light; | 
not be made in the paper. We do not promise to do this 


Western dressed, 64c. @ 7c. 





MONTHS. 
Three Months. 


There are yet three months remaining—April, May, 
and June—during which any person who wishes to ob- 
tain one or more of the useful and valuable articles 


offered in our Premium List (of which a copy will be | 


sent free to any applicant, see page 159) can easily get 
them. This has already been done by more than 14,000 
persons, who during years past have tried with success 
the raising of Clubs of Subscribers for our papers, and 
availed themselves of the liberal offers of Premiums 
made by the Publishers. 

We invite all our Subscribers to take hold of this 
work and secure a Premium while the offer is open. 
Specimen copies of both papers will be sent to any wish- 
ing to show them for this purpose. 








containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Tlints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co......Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 

Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home, 5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. Also 20 cents for delivery of 
Hearth and Home in New York City. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
one are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of thelast sixteen volumes 
(16 to 31) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 


regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members; 
orasmall club may be increased to a larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 


Delivery of Chromos.— We have de- 
livered all the Chromos due to subscribers to the Ameré- 
can Agriculturist up to December 31st, 1872. We shall 
continue the delivery with the utmost dispatch. 

To Inquirers.—The space devoted to the 
‘Basket’ is full, and yet a large share of the answers 
prepared is left out. We deeply regret it, as it is our 
desire and intention to treat all alike. It would help the 
matter much if every correspondent would write upon 
only one subject or on subjects of the same class. If 
pigs, poultry, manure, bees, fruit, flowers, and honse- 
hold matters are all mixed in one letter, there is but 
little probability that we shall ever find time to disen- 
tangle them. We can not write treatises to order. When 
one requests us to tej] him all about growing tobacco, or 


‘all about” any other crop, it is asking rather too 
much. Those who send full post-office address stand a 
good chance to receive a reply by mail, in case one can 


| always, but we try to meet the wishes of our friends as 
| far as possible. 








“Lucy Maria’? is a queer title for what 
we have no doubt will prove to be a queer story which 
begins this month in Hearth and Home. The publishers 
have engaged Mrs. A. M. Diaz—so widely known through 
her * William Henry Letters”—to write about ‘‘ Lucy 
Maria,” and we have no doubt that it will be well worth 
reading. 

Late Rose Potatoes.—Last year we 
mentioned the fact that unfortunately there were several 
varieties of potatoes in the market called ‘‘ Late Rose.” 
Statements in other papers, as well as letters in our pos- 
session, accord with our own experience that the variety 
known as “ Thorburn’s Late Rose’ bas proved itself 
remarkably satisfactory, being very productive and of 
excellent quality. 





How to Commence Botany.— W. C. 
G.” A young man—or girl either for that matter—can 
have no better introduction to the study of Botany than 
Gray’s “ First Lessons.’ The first principles as sect forth 
in this should be thoroughly comprehended before the 
classification and naming of plants isundertaken. For this 
work you will find ‘* Gray’s Manuai”’ indispensable. We 
can send the two bound in one volume, for $4. 





Mount Hope Nurseries.—Messrs. Ell- 
wanger & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., send out with their 
spring catalogues some interesting statistics in regard to 
their immense establishment. They have now in culti- 
vation as nursery 650 acres. In the busy season they 
employ about 250 men and 25 horses. The business is 
divided into several departments with a competent fore- 
man toeach. An important feature in this establishment 
is the extensive specimen grounds where one or more 
examples of the different fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous plants, may be seen in perfect 
cultivation. We know of no more interesting and in- 
structive place for a lover of trees and plants to visit 
than the grounds of this celebrated establishment. 





French Correspondence.—We have 
already mentioned the desire of the Cercle Horticole 
Lyonnais—the Horticultural Circle of Lyons, France—to 
enter into friendly relations with our horticulturists. M. 
Jean Sisley, a zealous amateur, writes that he is ready 
to reply to questions concerning new plants, where to 
obtain them, and to give any other information that may 
bein his power. M.S. is not adealer, but a devoted hor- 
ticulturist who wishes to be useful in this respect. His 
address is M. Jean Sisley, Sécrétaire Genéral du Cercle 
Horticole Lyonnais, Rue St. Maurice Monplaisir, Lyon, 
France. 

Liberal Potato Premiums.—Messrs. 
B. K. Bliss & Sons offer ($500) five hundred dollars in 
premiums for the best results in the cultivation, during 
the coming season, of the ‘Early Vermont” and 
‘*Compton’s Surprise.*” These varieties were figured 
by us last monfh. For circulars giving the conditions 
of award send to the firm above named. 

Soaper’s Waste.—‘T. B.,” Morristown, 
N.J., is offered the refuse from the kettles of a soap factory, 
which purports to be bones, lime, and potash. He asks 
its value.—The bones are the most valuable part. After 
the boiling in the lye, they are easily crushed, and would 
be worth one cent a pound. The lime and potash left in 
the kettles are not of much value, if the soap has been 
made economically. Asa material for composting with 
muck, this part of the refuse would be worth the cost of 
hauling, perhaps, but not much more. 





To Manage a Peat Swamp.—lIsaac 
Lea, Sacramento, Cal., writes for the benefit of E. G. H., 
that if he will set fire to his peat land when it is dry, he will 
have no trouble in raising the best of crops on it.—This 
is a quick and ready but a destructive way of managing 
peaty swamp land. Limeis the best application, and if 
applied heavily, say two Pundred bushels to the acre, 
will make it fertile. 

Underground Poultry-House.— 
“E. J. D.,” Edwards Co., Ill.—The greatest difficulty 
with cellar poultry-houses is that they are generally 
damp, ill-ventilated, and uncleanly. If these pernicious 
possibilities are prevented, there can be no objection to 
having part of the apartment below the surface of the 
ground. On the whole, we have found the light Brahmas 
the most profitable and agreeable fowls on the farm. 





SUNDRY HUMBUGS. —The budget 
of humbug material, though bearing the same general 
aspect, presents each month some features more promi. 
nently than others. Ordinarily dealers in “‘ the queer” 
have predominated, but this month these are outdone by 


LOTTERIES IN VARIOUS FORMS. 


These are disguised under the varidus names of Prize 
Associations, Ticket Sales, Grand Gift Concerts, and 
some, more honest in this respect at least than others, ad- 
vertise themselves openly as lotteries. Do the readers of 
the Agriculturist need to be told what a lottery is? It is 
under the ban of the law in most States, and among all 
right-thinking people it is classed with other species of 
gambling. Even where regulated by Jaw, as it used to 
be, the lottery is a swindle, and every one who purchases 
a ticket virtually makes a bet that some one else will 
lose something. Perhaps the worst form of lottery is 
that in which the thing is ‘* sugar-coated,” it being osten- 
sibly held in the interest of some charitable object. Here 
is an illustration in the 

‘* MINERS’ HOSPITAL AND GRAND GIFT CONCERT, 

for the benefit of the Miners’ Hospital Association, of 
Pennsylvania,” at Shenandoah, Schuylkill Co., Pa. The 
necessity for a hospital to treat those who suffer from ac- 
cidents in the mines, is set forth in terms of which we 
admit the force. But the form and manner of establish- 
ing this hospital are in the highest degree objectionable. 
$100,000 are to be delivered in prizes, but we see no inti- 
mation as to the number of tickets to be sold, and strong 
inducements are offered to agents to sell tickets. The 
whole affair—should it happen to be honest as such 
things go—is managed in appearance just as bogus con- 
cerns are. All this expensive machinery for establishing 
a hospital is probably unnecessary, except that for one 
who is to make money out of it. In Wyoming Valley 
and at quite as much ofa coal center as Shenandoah, a 
young surgeon a few days ago told us that he had only to 
suggest to the people the need of a hospital, and aid in 
all forms came to him so abundantly that he was over- 
whelmed with gifts of money and supplies. The object 
of this young man was to help needy miners and not to 
make money out of gift concerts. 


THE LOUISVILLE LIBRARY LOTTERY 


has been before the public for some time, and two con- 
certs have taken place. According to the Louisville 
Commercial, the receipts from sale of tickets to the first 
concert were $350,000. After paying all expenses, 
‘*the expert who got up the concert and managed it di- 
vided with the Library Association the remainder, the 
share of cach being $22,700"! The receipts for the sec- 
ond concert were $750,000, and the managers and the 
Library divided $90,000 each. If these figures of the Com- 
mercial are correct, about nine dollars of the people’s 
money were expended in getting onedollar into the treas- 
ury of the Library, and this where Governors and all 
sorts of dignitaries had a hand in the matter. This may 
be taken asa fair sample of ail lotteries for charitable 
objects. We have gone thus at length into this matter 
as we hope not to be called upon again, as we are nearly 
every week, to give an opinion as to this or that lottery 
or gift concern, for whatever object...... The Omaha 
State Orphan Asylum “ Enterprise ” is getting desperate. 
It guarantees two prizes in every package of twenty 
tickets. What is the matter in Omaha that a new bait is 
needed ? 
GIFT AND PRIZE ASSOCIATIONS. 


What can be the trouble *! 609 Broadway? Onlya 
short time ago it was the adaress for some twenty or 
thirty dealers in ‘‘ the queer,” but now it is ont with a 
prospectus of the American Prize Association, where all 
sorts of nice things, from Rosewood Pianos to gold pens, 
are to be disposed of—Tickets only $i—and a “ liberal 
discount made to those who buy to sell again—large favors 
gratefully received and smaller ones in proportion.” If 
any one loses money by this or by the “ Mercantile Prize 
Association’ in Nassau st., they need not come whining 
to us about it. 

SILKS GOING CHEAP. 


The troubles of David W. Engle, of 4th avenue, are such 
as would move the stoniest heart. In short, he bought 
1,200 yards of silk of a man who stole it at the Boston 
fire. David expected to take the silk West and sell it, but 
alas! he was taken sick, and alas! alackaday! he has 
been sick ever since. The good wife took the silk toa 
pawnbroker—“ sponted it,” in short, for $100. The bro- 
ther in Cuba sent him $100; but still he is sick, and can’t 
go out to sell that silk. David is’afraid to offer the silk 
in New York, but he will sell-it toa man in Illinois for 
25c. a yard, provided said man in Illinoig will only send 
him $10. There is ever so much more this “pathetic 
story, but that is the amount of it. It must be true, 
because David sends the man in Hlinois the pawn- 
broker's ticket and a sample of the silk. 

O David! how eould you lithograph sucha tonching 
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letter? And why did you send it to people in Indiana 

and other places as well as to the man in Illinois. We 

have actually lost faith in that silk story, all because a 

prying microscope told us that the sweet letter was 
, and probably printed by the ream. 

Here are Romaine, Muller & Co., of Broadway, New 
York, who address lovingly confidential letters to people, 
trying to induce them to buy their woolen goods at a 
very low rate. These goods are all from fraudulent 
bankrupt firms, strictest secrecy enjoined. Ungrateful 
people, instead of complying with the request to burn 
the letters, will send them to us, It is very remarkable 
that Romaine, Muller & Co.'s circular should be in the 
precise “‘ hand of write’ as that of the aforesaid David 
W. Engle who is sick and has silk instead of woolen 
goods. 

UNSATISFACTORY EVIDENCE. 

There are cases brought t> our notice which we are 
morally certain deserve a place in the humbug column, 
but we forbear to mention them, as the evidence in re- 
gard to them is not clear. Thus, one who makes great 
Mourieh in offering teas has a small office over a regular 
tea**tore; in the door of his office is a hole for the recep- 
tien of letters, and that is all we can learn about him. 
We-can only say that this is not the way in which people 
doing a fiir business operate......Last month we stated 
that complaints were made of a dealer in a New England 
city. One person has written to know if he is the one 
alluded-to, and disowns the intention of doing anything 
w ong knowingly. He may be sure if he is not the one 
his name will not be mentioned. 


AD0UT "THIS TIME LOOK OUT FOR LAWSUITS. 


Tt is a very easy matter to institute a libel suit. It 
eorts but afew dollars. If parties think that becanse 
they have done so they will get some gratuitous adver- 
tis'ng, they make a great mistake. We only publish the 
results. For further pariiculars, see the Byrne trial. 


MEDICAL MATTERS. 


Tt makes us almost despond when we turn over the 
stnT that accumulates under this head. Really, are 
there any fools foolish enongh to be taken with this 
“Seventh Book of Moses,” by one ‘* Doct.” F. E. An- 
dreivs, and the “Spirit of Science,” and a whole string 
of so-callcd ‘Specific Remedies,” ‘University Medi- 
cin 2s,"* leaving ont things that we do not care to even 
name? Ifany one intelligent enonzh to read can be 
carght by such stuf, of what use is our boasted general 
eduction? In all this loathsome file of ‘ medical” 
trash we find only one document of sufficient importance 
to m:rit especial notice. This is the ‘* National Surgical 
Insti:nte, Indianapotis, Indiana.’ Why ‘* National” ? 
That is too modest by half. Why not Continental or Uni- 
verse1? That would be a name something in keeping 
with its pretensions! This Institute in its circular 
claims, among other things, to cure cases cheaper 
and to do it quicker than any other institution in the 
Tuited States, and is filled with al sorts of startling ap- 
peais to the lame, halt, and blind, and is embellished 
with engravings of a lot of formidable apparatus and of 
some of the most revolting cases of human deformity. 
This precious circular bears the names of those who 
sign themselves M.D. If they are really Doctors of 
Medicine, they are just now in very disreputable bnsi- 
ness. The concern makes reference to various State, 
County, Bank. and other officers. If these references be 
authorized—bnt we have too much respe-t for Indiana to 
believe it.. ... Even the ‘* Isles of the Sca”’ are not free 
from this all-pervading quackery. A chap in Bermuda, 
who appropriately lives at “The Flats,” informs us that 
** BAUNSOHEIDTISMUS, known all over the world, restores 
health when al dee seems lost."’ The uneducated mind 
might azk, Of what use is health “* when all else seems 
lost’’? But we are content to know from onr intelligent 
correspondent at Bermuda that Baunscheidtismus is a 
very roundabout way of spelling ‘‘ hambug.”’... If people 
will treat their own cyes by the use of ‘‘ eye-cups,”’ or 
any other appliances, they do so at their own risk. How 
many people know anything about that most wonderful 
orzan, the eye? Yet persons who wonld not under- 
take to repair their own watches think they are com- 
petent to tinker their own cyes. 


THE “ QUEER” 


or pretended counterfe:t business must be fearfully cull, 
as we are able to make out only the following meager 
list of names: Alexander Lord, F. A. Olmstead, G. C. 
Orton, J. K. Randa‘l, Abram Wilsox, and John Ward 
date simply from New. York. E. B. Deoll, J. Ward 
Emerson, J.W. Ensign, ©. B. Mills, and N. C. Strong are 
to be addres ed at 71 Bleecker street.* 0. I. Jenness is 
the solitary one from 34 Amity street; and that good old 
nu:nber'600 Broa:tway seems to be deserted by all but 
E.L. Topper. Once of these ‘‘ Queer” chaps writes to a 
correspondent in Mississippi that if he betrayed him he 
would. find some mesus to punish the Mississippian. 
The last-named says that although he never saw a Ku- 











Klux-Klan, if Mr. ‘‘ Queer” will come down there, he 
will get up a K. K. K. for his especial benefit. 





Peas in Southern Illinois.—‘‘ W.W.,” 
West Salem, Ill. It is not likely that peas would bea 
profitable farm crop in comparison with ccrn in Southern 
Illinois. A fair yield would be 30 bushels per acre on 
land that would produce 50 bushels of shelledcorn. The 
crop is injured by the weevil, and new seed would have 
to be procured each year. 

An Original Fence.—‘‘8.J.H.,” Tuscum- 
bia, Ala., desires to build a plank fence on a plan which 
he has originated. The panels are made by nailing the 
planks to end pi@ees three inches wide and one anda 
half inch thick, with the edges beveled. One panel is 
fastened to another by hooks and staples, and sufficient 
“worm *’ is given to make the fence self-sustaining. He 
asks if such a fence is patented, and where he can get 
the hooks and staples made ?—We do not know of any 
patent fence with which this would interfere, Probably 
the best way to procure the hooks and staples would be 
to purchase a bundle or two of Norway nail-rod, and leta 
blacksmith make them. 

Greenhouse Queries.— J, T.,” Ct., 
asks; ‘* (1.) Would muck, after being properly mixed 
with lime, sand, and rotten manure, make a good potting 
soil for plants ina greenhouse? (2.) Would an ordinary 
base-burner stove with a 6-inch pipe warm sufficiently 
a cool greenhouse 30x18 feet, 14 feet high at ridge-pole, 
if said pipe was taken under one front bench and across 
one end, where the thermometer is liable to get down 
10 or 12? *—(1.) It depends altogether upon the kind of 
muck. If very fibrous, yes. If of the ‘‘ cheesy ” kind, 
no. Stack up sods and let them decay a year, and you 
will have something better. Mix with sand and manure 
as needed. (2.) A Jong iron stove-pipe would soon make 
trouble in a greenhouse by rusting from condensed pro- 
ducts of combustion and Jeaking. Besides, it does not 
retain heat long enough. The stove might answer with 
a brick flue for the first six feet or so, and cement pipe 
for the rest of the length. 

Money in the Poultry-Yard.—C. 
M. B.,”’ Plantsville, Ct., sends his experience with ponl- 
try. 26 Brahma pullets, produced 700 eggs, from the 1st 
Nov. up to the 20th January. 56 dozen of these were 
Bold at 40 to 45 cents a dozen. The feed was corn, scraps 
of meat, and whey. 

Harrowing Wheat in Spring.— 
“PD. E. S.,”’ Stark Co., Iowa, wishes to try harrowing his 
wheat in spring, and wants information about it.—We 
do not think he will be disappointed in the result of the 
experiment. The ‘‘ Thomas harrow’? is the best imple- 
ment for this purpose, or that one figured in the Agricul- 
turist of January last. It should be done as soon as the 
ground is in good condition in spring, and the clover- 
seed may be sown immediately before or immediately 
after it; it is immaterial which. The Thomas harrow 
may be ordered through any dealer in implements. 





Lampas.—‘ Ff. C. L.,” Timmonsville, 8. C., 
has some mules whose gums are swollen, so as to inter- 
fere with their eating. He asks how to treat them.— 
Take a sharp knife and scarify the gums in a few places 
until they bleed. The operation is painless. Fora few 
nights give soft feed, wit: half an onnce of saltpeter. 

Culture of the Persian Cyclamen, 
—Thos. Handley, St. Louis, Mo. The small bulbs raised 
from seed last year must be allowed to grow as long as 
they will. Sometimes they will grow until the next 
spring. As soon as they cease to put out new leaves, 
gradually withhold water, and in a month or six weeks 
the bulbs will be thoroughly ripe, when they should be 
put, still in the pots, in a cool place, and be left until the 
first of September. Then repot the bulbs in a compost 
of equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, not cover- 
ing the bulbs with earth, but simply placing them on the 
surface. Water sparingly at first,and when they com- 
mence to show their leaves, place them in a window 
where they will receive plenty of air and sun. Old bulbs 
after flowering should be treated in the same way. 





Seeding an Orchard,—R. W.,” Au- 
rora, Wis.—In seeding down an orchard to grass, we 
would prefer to plow it lightly and harrow before sow- 
inz, and then brush the seed in with a brush or bush- 
harrow. A bushel and a half of orchard grass (14 pounds 
to the bushel) and six quarts of clover is what we have 
sown with satisfactory results. 





Seeding a Meadow.—“R. J. B.,” York 
©o., Pa., wishes to seed a meadow that has been rooted 
by hogs without plowing it; antl desires to know the 








best grass for it. It should be harrowed early in sprin 
with a heavy, sharp-toothed harrow, and sown wilt 
twelve quarts of timothy, after which it shonld be gone 
over with a brush harrow. If the season is favorable it 
may be mowed, but it would pay better to leave the 
mowing until next year. 


Bitter Milk.—‘“J.R. K,” Phenix ( 
writes that he has a cow whose milk and cream hecome 
bitter after standing twelve hours. The cow is feq on 
good upland hay and two quarts of corn-meal per day, 
She is tocome in again in April. He asks, What is the 
reason —There may be many causes for such an effert. 
There may be weeds in the hay, the cow’s health may be 
affected by her condition, or the milk may be affected by 
the odors from roots. or an ill-ventilated cellar, all of 
which are capable of producing the flavor complained 
of. If nothing in the hay or cellar can be found, it 
probably rests with the cow; let her go dry. 

About Barley and Beets.—“ J, 3,» 
Wellsville, Pa., asks, What is the proper season for sow- 
ing birley ? Is ita paying crop? and How can _beet-seeq 
be sown without a drill ?—Barley should be sown from 
the 1st to the 10th of May. It is a paying crop only on 
light and rich soils, and when properly managed. An 
inexperienced farmer should avoid sowing barley, and 
sow oats instead. Beet-seed may be sown by hand, by 
opening a light furrow and scattering the seed therein, 
and covering with a harrow drawn on its back, or by 
drawing between the rows by a hook fastened at the point, 
two short planks, fastened together like a letter V. See 
‘Sidney Seed-Sower,”” on page 103, last month, and 
contrive something similar. 





Best Clover for Hay.—H. E. Lee, Guil- 
ford, Ct.—The common.red clover makes the best hay, 
The large.or mammoth variety is too coafse and makes 
very poor hay, although it is well adapted for using 
green for soiling purposes or for green manuring. 





Draining Salt Marshes,—“ W. W.L.,” 
Charleston, 8. C., desires to drain a flat covered a foot in 
depth at each tide.—It will be necessary to throw up an 
embankment (with a ditch inside) sufficiently high and 
long enough to prevent the flooding, then to cut sub- 
ordinate ditches to empty into the main ditch. Where 
the main ditch empties through the hank, self-acting 
flood-cates must be built, to allow the drainage to escape 
at low water and to prevent access of the flood-tide. 
Tile drains are not suitable for draining land of this char- 
acter. In the Agriculturist of February, 1866, page 57, 
there were given drawings illustrative of the draining of 
similar marshes in New Jersey which would be applica- 
ble to this case. 

Clover May or Ryc and Oats,.— W.” 
—For high-colored sweet-flavored butter we have found 
clover hay cut when in early blossom and cured in the 
cock without much exposure to the sun the best feed. The 
next in value is oats cut when in the milk and carefully 
cured. Rye cut green and cured we do not value very 
much. We have found peas and oats sown together cut 
in flower and cured, to be excellent feed for milch-cows 
during winter. It is also a prolific crop. 

Becoming a Vetcrinary Surgeon. 
—D. D.,” Cass Co., Neb.—A ship-load of books would 
be insufficient to educate a veterinary surgeon without 
practical acquaintance with the anatomy of the horse, and 
a large experience with both well and sick animals under 
a great variety of circumstances. Send for the prospec- 
tus of the New York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 





Fish-Guano.—G. M.,”’ Harbor Grace, N. 
F. — Fish-guano, as made in the United States, is a 
residual product from the manufacture of fish-oil. The 
fish are steamed, pressed, and freed from the oil. The 
scrap is then dried, and broken up by a machine with 
rapidly rotating arms confined in a drum, and is then 
packed in bags or barrels for sale. In the case of G. M., 
the fish might be put in heaps until partly decomposed, 
then dried by exposure on platforms to the sun heat, and 
if occasionally watered with a solution of sulphuric 
acid the escaping ammonia might be fixed. They might 
then be pulverized as above and packed for.sale. The 
fish-guano is worth $25 and upwards per ton of 2,000 Ibs., 
in this market; but it would donbtless find a ready mar- 
ket also in England. 

Preparing Butter for Market.—‘L. 
G. D.,” New Haven, Ct.—It always injures the quality 
of good butter to repack it; its grain is injured.and the 
flavor is deteriorated. There would be nothing gained, 
for it is not the shap2 in which butter is put up that 
makes it salable at extreme prices. The shape is only 
for conveniéhcve—the quality is what brings the price. 
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How to Construct a Cistern.—“ J. B. 
G.” gives the following instructions relative to cisterns : 
Acistern should be dug circular, with bottom lower in 
the center, the sides and bottom pounded solid, the wall 
then built hard up against the sides, and the interior 
cemented all over. Should water come in at the bottom, 
spread dry mixed cement, an inch thick, then pave the 
bottom, and fill the cracks with the dry mixed cement, 
brushing it with a broom, then coat with cement mortar, 
and the job will be perfect. The water coming in at the 
bottom is absorhed by the dry cement which immediate- 
ly sets and forms an impervious coating. 





Perrin Prairie Farmers’ Club.— 
This club, located in Clinton Co., Mo., at its annual meet- 
ing January 8th, 1872, elected A. C. Crook President, Ww. 
Johnston Vice-P., Michael Moorhead Sec. The P. O. 
address of the Secretary is Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., Mo. 





Pea-Meal.—‘J. M.,” Sanilac, Mich., asks if 
peas and oats ground together are good feed for horses, 
and in what proportion they should be mixed. Also is 
pea-meal as good for cows as corn-meal.—There is no 
more nutritious food for horses than pea and oatmeal. 
Peas contain 22 per cent of flesh-forming substances, oats 
12 per cent, and corn 12 per cent, while peas contain less 
oil than either oats or corn. Peas and oats should be 
mixed in equal quahtities. Corn and oats fed to cows 
will produce more cream than will peas. 





Milk Farming.—‘C. E. L.” has a farm, 5 
miles from New York, of 80 acres, hired at a rent of $400 
per year, and asks if it would pay to buy 15 cows and sell 
the milk.—Without experience, no person could feed 
15 cows on 30 acres of Jand; and altogether milk farm- 
ing is one of those special branches of business in 
which failure is certain, unless there is previous know]l- 
edge and abundant tact. The profitable disposal of the 
milk, too, is not the easiest part of the business. 


The Mystery of Metropolisville.— 
This story, by Dr. E. Eggleston, which has been so 
popular as a serial in Hearth and Home, is now being 
published in a book form by Orange Judd & Co. 
Price, by mail, $1.50. 


A Dry Cellar.—J. B. Graham, Lebanon, 
Ohio, thus writes for the benefit of J.8., Warren Co., 
Ohio, who has a wet cellar. He says, dig out the bottom 
of the cellar, commencing at the sides two inches below 
the walls, increasing the depth to the center, so that it 
shall have the form of an inverted arch; then the earth 
should be pounded firmly and well cemented, allowing 
the cement to go under the walls an inch or so, and up the 
sides for two feet. Then the bottom should be filled up 
level with sand and paved. If this is all properly done, 
the cellar will be rendered dry permanently. 


Wtilizing Blood.—‘ J. E. W.,” Atlanta, 
Ga.— The simplest wayyto use the blood for garden ma- 
nure would be to compost it with earth and harrow jt 
into the soil after plowing. 


Feed for Milch-Cows.— Rk. F.8.,” Ly- 
coming Co., Pa., asks, Which is the cheapest feed for 
milk cows—wheat bran, buckwheat bran, corn-meal, or 
oatmeal ?--Buckwheat bran is the dearest at $10 per ton, 
oats ground at 40 cents a bushel is next, wheat bran at 
$20 a ton comes next, and corn-meal at $20 a ton is the 
cheapest; but the best combined food would be wheat 
bran and corn-mea). It must be remembered that in a 
bushel of oats there are 15 ponnds of useless or next to 
useless husk. It is better to pay one tenth for grinding 
grain than to feed it whole. 


A Prolific Bean-Stalk.—“ W. H. B.,” 
Hawkesbury, Canada, writes that in 1869 he gathered two 
stalks of beans, which grew singly in the hills, on which 
there were respectively 170 pods containing 860 beans, and 
145 pods with 705 beans. He therefore fully believes the 
bean story of T. R., of New Castro, Mich., lately given. 

Manuring Clover.—‘E. C.,” Henry Co., 
Iowa.—Plaster is probably the only manure that conld 
profitably be applied to a field rented for only one year. 
One bushel per acre might be sown evenly over the field 
as soon as the clover has started into growth. 


Do Bots Kill Horses ?—“W. H. H.,” 
Athens, Tenn., sends us a piece of the stomach of his 
horse, which recent'y died, and which on being opened 
was found to have the stomach completely filled with 
bots. He says the specimen sent is exactly as cut from 
the stomach with the bots as they were packed in it, 
The worms are an inch thick on the coat of the stomach, 
which was eaten through so as to allow the bots to pass 
into the athidmen of the horde.=Tt was a ball cave, and 





proves conclusively that the bots were the cause of 
death, producing by their immense numbers fatal inflam- 
mation and destruction of the walls of the stomach. But 
unfortunately nothing could have been done to save this 
horse, excepting to have prevented the bots taking pos- 
session of the stomach. Any medicine that will cause these 
creatures to loose their hold on the coats of the stomach 
will kill the horse. They are there fulfilling the law 
of their being, it is the place that nature provides for 
them, and any medicine that would kill them would cause 
a fatal inflammation of the horse’sstomach. Prevention is 
the only cure ; and that is, to destroy the eggs before the 
horse licks them off from his legs and takes them into his 
stomach. This may be done by washing them off the 
horse’s coat with warm water, or scraping them off with 
a sharp knife. 

Sap-Spouts.—"G. T.,”’ Skaneateles, N. Y., 
asks if there is any successful patent sap-spout.—Yes, one 
made of galvanized iron, made by C. C. Post, on which 
the sap-bucket is hung, is an excellent one, 


A Leaky Cistern.—J. B. Graham, Lebanon, 
Ohio, says there is no help for a leaky cement cistern but 
to tear down the wall and rebuild it. 





Stretches in Sheep. — “Mrs. W, 8.” 
writes that in her experience stretches in sheep have been 
relieved without fail by giving an injection of a pint of 
warm water; and a return is prevented by giving lard, 
molasses, and some sulphur,—Our own experiénce is that 
sheep which are regularly supplied with salt and snlphur 
are never troubled with stretches, which is simply the 
result of indigestion. 


Plowing for Navy Beans.—'G. C. 
A.,”’ Bellevue Neb.—It is not necessary to plow a prairie 
soil broken up last summer deep for this crop, but it 
needs a clean soil, which newly broken prairie will 
hardly be. We should prefer to plant them on acorn 
stubble or after potatoes, 


—_——_——- 


Why do the Lambs Die ?—‘ Mrs. W. 
8.’ asks, Why do lambs that seem smart and have plenty 
of milk die the second or third day after they have entered 
this eventful life ?—Never having lost lambs in that way, 
nor having come across such a case, we are at loss to ex- 
plain it. Perhaps some of our readers possess a clue, and 
will favor Mrs. 8. with their ideas about the matter. 


A Choked Horse.—‘L. F. C.,” Long 
Branch, N. J., asks advice in the following difficulty. He 
has a horse which is all right in every respect, but that 
when he has been driven for halfa mile or so, on being 
brought outof the stable in the morning, he becomes 
choked and is short of breath for a few minutes; after 
which the trouble passes away for that day. He cribs a 
little, and as a preventive has a strap drawn tightly around 
his throat.—The strap probably causes the tronble; the 
pressure on the muscles of the throat may cause a spas- 
modic action for some time after the strap is removed. 
It should not be used: it isa barbarous and dangerous 
resource. A better plan would be to procure a muz- 
zle similar to the one figured in the Agriculturist for 
October, 1872. 


Indigestion,.—“ W. M. M.’’ has a horse. 


that eats heartily, but is in poor condition and hasa 
rough coat. His breath is.very offensive, and he acts 
sometimes as though he were chewing the cud. He asks 
advice.—The trouble is probably indigestion. His food 
should be changed. He should have bran-mashes and 
boiled oats with some very good hay, and occasionally a 
handful of linseed. A handful of powdered charcoal 
should be given with each feed fora day or two, along 
with half a table-spoonful of salt. It would be as well 
also to give him each evening for two weeks in his feed 
half an ounce each of powdered gentian and ginger. 
Trouble with Sheep and Lambs. 
—‘H. D.,”” Madison Co., Iowa, had last year under his 
care 1,000 sheep. In the spring some of the ewes had 
what eeemed to be a red bladde* protruding from them; 
After some weeks they died. When weaning the lambs 
they were turned into a cornfield away from the ewes, 
and a number of them were badly scoured and soon died. 
How are these troubles to be prevented this season ?— 
The tronble with the ewes was inversion of the uterus, 
The sheep should have been taken by the hind legs and 
the hinder part elevated, while with the hand well greased 
with pure lard the bag or uterus should be gently and 
carefully returned. Twenty drops of Tincture of Opium 
(Laudanum) in a pint of oatmeal grael should be given, 
and the ewe: kept quiet in.a dark stable for a day or 
two. When lambs are weaned they should be watched 
Clowely, as they ere then subfert ts stours. The following 








may be given to them usefally: Prepared Chalk half an 
ounce, powdered Catechu half an ounce, powdered Gin- 
ger quarter of aw ounce, powdered Opium half a dram, 
mixed with half a pint of Peppermint Water; a table- 
spoonful should be given twice a day. 





Value of an Essex Pig.—“G. C. A.,” 
Bellevue, Neb., asks, What is the value of a young fall 
blood Essex boar-pig?—It is impossible to say without 
knowing the pig. One might ask equally well, What is 
the value of a watch? Write to those who advertise. 





Hard Times.—A “Subscriber” in Clinton, 
Kansas, writes that times are harder than ever before. 
He is feeding 130-cattle and as many hogs. <A car-load 
of hogs was shipped a few weeks ago which did not 
bring what they cost, and two cars of fat cattle barely 
paid cost.—A similar complaint is common everywhere 
amongst farmers. It is to be expected that they will ex- 
perience the same vicissitudes in business that other 
people, as merchants, manufacturers, and _ship-owners} 
do, These, however, hang on, worry through, nn 
expenses, and conform to circumstances as well 
can, until times improve again, as they never Tat t 
when the cause or combination of canses be 8 TC- 


S 


moved. Patience and perseverance are needed in far g 


as well as tact and hard work. nad 

How Much Butter ?—“F. D. P.,” Nichol” 
son, Pa., asks, How much butter should a good cow 
make on hay with four quarts of corn-meal and wheat- 
bran mixed in equal parts per day; and at what age isa 
cow in her prime ?—It would be a good cow that would 
make a pound of butter a day under the above circum- 
stances for a length of time. A cow is in her prime from 
six to eight years of age. , 


Palpitation of the Heart.—“ J. H. 
M.,” Center Co,, Pa.—This complaint may not be dis- 
ease of the heart, as is supposed, but a general want 
of condition, consequent on her recent sickness. No- 
thing can be done but to give rest, with the best food 
and care, Similar cases have occurred, which have been 
followed by swelling of the legs and death, 


Failing%Fow!ls.—“J. H. Y.,” Delaware 
Co., Pa., has a quantity of Light Brahma fowls which are 
not doing well. The Light Brahmas with us have been 
as hardy asanyrace,and moresothanmany. The trouble 
no doubt is in want of proper care and attention. Fowls 
will not thrive without the very best care, regular feed, 
and perfect cleanliness and dry quarters, 


To Clean Sleigh-Bells,—‘ J. R.” asks 
how to clean sleigh-bells.—A good method of cleansing 
them is to dip them into oil of vitriol and then rinse them 
thoroughly in water. Vinegar will also clean them, but 
more slowly than the oil of vitriol. 


Grist Windmills.—We have had a large 
number of applications for drawings, plans, and specifi- 
cations of windmills for grinding and other heavy work. 
It is impossible for us even to find time to reply to such 
letters, without furnishing plans which in each case would 
empioy an active millwright a week to prepare. We fee? 
certain that there is a profitable opening in the West for 
& person able to construct these mills, and any millwright 
who will give his attention can readily adapt them to the 
work they are to perform, and will doa service by making 
himself known in the proper manner. 


Trees Girdled by Rabbits.—M. 0. 
Taylor, of Missouri, writes that some years ago a neigh- 
bor of his had forty apple-trees girdled one winter by 
rabbits. The trees were three years from planting. ‘‘ He 
immediately took narrow boards, four or five inches wide, 
and long enough to go above the reach of the rabbits, 
sharpened one end, and drove them into the ground so as 
to form a square box around the tree. He tied the box 
together with a strong cord and then filled it with fresh 
soil and pressed it in firmly. The next spring the trees 
budded and grew as well as any trees in the orchard, and 
have done well ever since, He took the boxes away the 
second spring and found that a new bark had grown over 
the entire girdled..part.""—When trees are only partially 
girdled, the plam described is a good one. We have 
known trees to be saved by binding them round with 
cotton.cloth and then smearing the cloth with tar, and by 
surrounding with a plaster of cow-dung and loam bound 
on with a cloth. The object is to exclude the air. The 
ehances of recovery are increased if the treesare severely 
proned early in the spring. 


ee 
Barn Plan,“ 8. &.,” Lander, Pa., asks for 
a plan of a barn for.20 head of cattle and 4 horses.—Just 
such a barn was and described in the Agr¥eittur- 
#& for Decémver, 1879, to-which R. 6. is referred. 
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Spreading Manure.—“ J. M. D.,” Pierce 
Co., Ga., feeds his cows in box-stalls on cotton-seed, 
wheat-bran, and cured cow-peas, unthrashed. He asks, Is 
the manure from these cows what may be called good? 








Will ten tons to the acre do forcorn, and will it hurt it to [ 


haul it out on to light land with clay bottom now ?—Such 
manure is far above the average that is made, and ten 
tons of it will be a very fair dressing for an acre of land. 
It will be far better to haul and spread it at once than to 
wait. It should not be put in heaps. 


Price of Milk in the South,.—“ J. M. 
D.,”’ Georgia, writes us that he sells his milk at his door 
for fifteen cents a quart. Happy man! 








How to Learn Farming.—“T. 8.,” 
Fall River, would learn to be afarmer. He asks if he 
should go to work with a farmer next spring, or go to an 
agricultural college.—By all means go'‘and work for some 
good farmer, and spend every spare hour in reading and 
studying books and papers on agriculture. By doing 
this, T. 8. and many other young men who have asked 
the same question, and for whom this is intended, will 
be earning moncy, learning the practice of agriculture, 
and improving thcir minds at the same time. Closely 
Study the Agriculturist, and endeavor to practice and 
test its teachings in the stable, the barn-yard, and the 
field. In afew years there will be money saved to take 
a farm on shares or on rent, or to go West and buy one. 


Enquiries from Oregon.— W.H.C.,” 
St. Helens, Oregon—Potatoes, turnips, pumpkins, man- 
gels, or beets, cooked and mixed with bran or mill-stuff, 
will keep stock-hogs very cheaply through the winter, 
and they will thrive better on such food than on all 
grain. The soil will absorb all the strength of the ma- 
nmure that may be washed out by the rain. Cornstalks, 
oat-straw, or pea-straw, mixed with a portion of hay, cut 
and mixed with a few quarts of oat or corn-meal and 
a peck of beets or mangels, daily, will becheap feed for 
cows; and if they are good, fair cows, it will pay (if no 
labor is to be hired) to make butter at 30 cents a pound, 
but the profit will not be large. The profit in buying 
pork at 6 cents to make into bacon at 15 cents would be 
very small, if any at all. F 


The Best Potato Plow.—“ Dr. A. 8.,” 
Huron Co., O., asks for the best potato plow to be used 
on clay land. The best plow for cultivating potatoes is 
the one-horse Collins steel plow. 





Worms in Milk.—“ J. K.,’’ Sonoma Co., 
Cal., says a neighbor has two cows in whose milk minute 
worms are found, so small that they can scarcely be seen 
without a glass. He asks some reader of the Agricultur- 
ast to give him light on the subject —Very often milk con- 
tains very small fragments of curd-like matter which may 
easily be mistaken for worms. These appear also in the 
butter and injure its quality. They are supposed to be 
due to a diseased condition of the blood or milk vessels, 
resulting from fever or inflammation. Again, living or- 
ganisms are found both in the blood and milk of cows 
which have drunk impure water, but it would not be safe 
to suppose the so-called worms described above to be due 
to this cause, unless the cows really have drunk such im- 
pure water, in which case the cause should be removed. 





Looseness of the Bowels.—E. H. 
H.,”’ Fenton Co., Ind., writes that his horse is troubled 
with looseness of the bowels. The dung is soft, but not 
liquid. He is fed on corn in the ear and prairie-grass. 
What shall he do about it ?—Let the horse alone, unless 
the feed can be changed to oats, or his condition is 
affected. This is a very common effect of feeding new 
corn. Salt should be given in moderate quantities daily, 
or be kept where the horse can always lick it. 


Drive-Wells.—‘“ J. H.,”” Berks Co., Pa., 
wants to know all about drive-wells. In reply to J. H. 
and several other inquirers, we would say that these 
wells consist Of an iron pipe two inches or more in 
diameter, with a solid-steel point at the end. Above the 
point the pipe is perforated with holes. This pipe is 
driven into the ground with a sledge until water is 
reached, If solid rock is met with, the well is a failure; 
if loose rock, another place is chosen and the work is 
done over again. When water is reached, a pump is 
attached to the top of the pipe, and the well is finished. 
They are only used where water is near the surface. 


Frost-W ork on Glass.—“C. M.” writes 
that he has discovered the cause of the peculiar scroll 
formation of frost crystals on the window-pane. It is 
because in cleaning the glass the cloth is rubbed on to 
it in circles, and the erystals follow'these lines.—C. M., 
is mistaken, Al] windows are not cleaned exactly with 
the same curved strokes. Some are finished with up- 
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and-down and lateral strokes, and yet the frost-work is 
alike in all. Besides, how then could the similar scroll- 
work seen on the pavements in the streets and other 
places be formed ? 

Harrowing Young Grass.— J. K.” 
asks if it will injure the young grass sown on winter 
wheat to harrow the wheat after the grass is up ?—Yes; 
harrowing would then destroy the grass. The harrowing 
must be done either before the grass-seed or clover-seed 
is sown, or immediately after the sowing. 





Automatic Gate.—'F.C. W.,’’ Windsor, 
Cal., asks for a pattern of a gate that can be opened or 
shut without leaving the carriage.—We do not know of 
any such gate in use that is satisfactory. All those with 
which we are acquainted work well for a time, and then 
fail and become worthless. <A really good automatic gate 
has yet to be invented. 

Plaster on Potatoes.—“ R. §.,”’ Evans- 
ville, Ind. When plaster is applied to potatoes it is 
lightly scattered on the young plants when they are a 
few inches above ground. With us, plaster and lime 
have caused the potatoes to boil hard, and the same 
effect has been experienced by others. The best com- 
mercial manure for potatoes is doubtless superphosphate 
of lime—about a table-spoonfal scattered in each hill at 
planting, or sowed lightly in the drill around the seed. 
Plaster at $2.50 per barrel would certainly not pay in 
comparison with superphosphate at $3 per 100 pounds. 

Feeding Corn.—“0.C.8.,” Ashtabula Co., 
Ohio. Finely ground feed is more economical than whole 
grain, even though the grain be cooked. Millers usually 
charge a toll in grain for grinding the cobs, generally 
equal to.a peck of corn for the cohs of ten bushels, and 
as there is no nutriment of any valuc in the cobs, it is 
evident that it would not pay to grind corn in the ear 
under ordinary circumstances. For oxen and cows which 
require large bulk of coarse feed for perfect digestion, 
it might pay to feed ground ears; but for horses and 
hogs, which do not require such filling, there would not 
be anything gained in this way. There is no free alkali 
in a corn-cob, until it is burned to ashes, any more than 
there is in straw or wood. This idea has been foolishly 
spread abroad of late by some papers which try to be 
scientific and agricultural at the same time, but it is an 
absurdity. When corn-ears are not properly ground, 
there are sharp, hard fragments of the cob remaining 
whole, which will irritate the intestines of a horse or 
a hog as they passthrough undigested. The idea proba- 
bly thus arose. If the miller will keép his stones sharp, 
these may be ground 60 fine as to do no hurt. 





Plowing for Corn.—John 8. R., New 
Paris, Ohio. In plowing for corn we would wait until 
we had the manure, and spread it upon the sod, and then 
plow. A late-planted corn crop well put in is very much 
better than an early-planted one poorly putin. Corn 
loves a freshly-manured sod. 

Superphosphate for Potatoes.—So 
far as our Own experience goes,a pure superphospha‘e 
does little good on potatoes-—-not any more good, in one 
of our experiments, than plaster. Peruvian guano has 
given satisfaction on potatoes. On our land potatoes 
seem to need ammonia rather than phosphoric acid. 





Distillery Pig Manure.—aA correspond- 
ent writes us (we suppose heis not a farmer), that there 
are farmers in his neighborhood who live within a mile 
of a distillery where the pig-pen manure is thrown into 
the river, and who have fat, lazy horses standing idle in 
the stable all winter and yet never draw a load of this 
manure on to their farms.—We fear they live too near 
the distillery! Nothing withers energy, industry, and 
intelligence so surely as the habitual use of distilled 
liquors. We did not suppose there was a village in the 
State of New York where manure was thrown away, and 
can account for the fact only on the above supposition. 





Stall-Fecding Cattle.—F. K. Adams, of 
Wisconsin, in a private letter to one of the editors, says : 
“ T have been stall-feeding 10 head of cattle. I fed them at 
first with sliced turnips ; then with chaffed corn-stalks and 
% hay; then % stalks and +4 hay, with corn-meal. They 
gained well, and I sold by New Year’s at 14 cept per 
lb. advance, and have a splendid manure pile left."°—That 
will do. The profit of stall-feeding comes not so much 
from’ the gair: in weight as from the improved quality of 
the meat, and the advance in price. 





- Best Roots for Milch Cows.—“ W. 
W.,”’ Ohio, asks our opinion in regard to sugar-beets for 
milch cows, and how to raise them.—The writer prefers 





the mangel-wyrzel, for the simple roason that amuch | 








larger crop can be raised per acre. The cows will eat 
more than we are ever able to allow them; and go, even 
if it is true that they like sugar-beets better than they do 
mangels, this is no special recommendation. It is not 
proved that sugar isan economical food. Mr. Lawes’s ex. 
periments proved that sugar was no more nutritious than 
starch—and it usually costs more to raise it. 


What is a Billion ?—‘E. G. H.,” Ebenc- 
zer, N.Y., asks how many figures are required to represent 
a billion.—The old-fashioned arithmetics counted a thon- 
sand thousand equal to a million, a million milliong 
equal toa billion, and so on; but the modern method ig 
to call a thousand millions a billion. The old-fashioned 
method would require thirteen figures, and the modern 
one but ten figures, to represent two amounts of differ. 
ent values, each denominated a billion. 

Special Farming in Connecticut,— 
“R.”—A light loam is best for raising potatoes, but is 
not best for grass. A strong limestone clay soil is best 
for grass, but grows poor potatoes. If a medium soil 
could be procured, and each rotation abundantly ma- 
nured, say with twenty-five two-horse loads of good 
manure, with occasional dressings of wood-ashes, fair 
crops of each kind might be grown ; for instance, two 
tons of hay per acre and one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred buéhels of potatoes. Then the question, ‘* Wonld 
it pay?’ depends on the price of land, manure, labor, 
and product, of which we are not informed. 


Gerardias.—“ W. C. 8.,”’ Ind., asks, ‘‘ Why 
dees Gray describe Gerardia tenuifolia, flava, etc., as 
handsome but uncultivatable plants? They are certainly 
handsome, and grow plentifully in the woods here.”— 
Some of the Gerardias are root parasites and can not be 
cultivated, probably others are not. Why don’t you try 
those which are abundant with you, both by transplanting 
and from seed, and report? 

Sweet-Potato.— W. C. 8.” writes: “ Last 
spring a new sweet-potato, called Southern Queen, was 
advertised as better, hardier, and more prolific than 
Yellow Nansemond. Has this year’s experience con- 
firmed these claims ? *—In our grounds, near New York, 
we three years ago grew the Nansemond and Southern 
Queen side by side; the result was such that we have. 
since grown the Southern Queen only. Its very light 
color may be unfavorable to it as a market potato. 





Does Subsoiling Dry the Surface? 
—That depends on the formation of the soil. If the sur- 
face soil rests on a clay subsoil that is saturated with 
water, subsoiling would nof make the surface soil any 
drier. If the surface soil rests on a thin layer of tenacious 
clay, and this clay rests on_a dry gravelly substratum, 
then subsoiling by breaking up these impervious layers of 
clay or hard-pan, would dry the surface in the rainy sea- 
sons, and render it more moist in summer. 





Feeding Parsnips.—Parsnips left in the 
ground all winter commence to grow early in the spring. 
Let them be dug as soon as the frost will allow. Put 
them in the cellar in a box or barrel, and feed out as fast 
as you need them. They will keep in this way till June. 

‘Sig Land Increasing in Value in 
the Eastern States ? °—We do not see the object of 
our correspondent who asks this question. We judge, 
however, that he thinks farms in New England are be- 
coming less and less valuable as newer and richer land 
is opened at the West. We do not think that mere farm 
Jand in New England is advancing in price. But we see 
no reazon why it should become less valuable. Farms 
that are improving in condition are increasing in value, 
while those that are not improving are not advancing ; 
those that are running down in condition are running 
down in price. Why should they not? 


Sawdust for Manure.—H. Robbins, 
Vinton Co., Va. White-oak or other sawdust, unless 
it be wel) rotted, is of little use for manure. If it could 
be used as bedding for cattle, it would be of value. 





Geo. M. Patchen.—“ L. D. 8.,” Darien, 
Ct., asks if Geo. M. Patchen was a thorough-bred 
horse, if he was old Patchen, and was old Patchen owned 
by a man named Walter Miecr?—Our memory would re- 
quire considerable ‘* patching’ to reply to these ques- 
tions, but probably some of our readers can relieve the 
mind of L. D. S. on these points. 

Hiow Many Rows ?—In response to this 
query, in December Agriculturist, J. W. H. Littell says 
he has raised corn with forty rows, but thirty six and 
thirty-eight rows have been common with him. Cora 
never rose 80 high as that with us. 
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A Minnesota Coleny.—R. D. Buchanan 
sends us an account of a thriving colony in Minnesota. 
It is named the National Colony, the principal settle- 
ment of which is at Worthington, a thriving town on 
one of the beautiful lakes that frequently occur in that 
State. It seems that the colony is a successful enter- 
prise, materially; and as whiskey is tabooed, and the 
school-house and the church are the first considerations 
after the home is founded, there is no good reason why, 
with fertile soil and a beautiful and healthful climate, it 
should not beso. We wish them and all such colonies 
entire success. 


Cheapest Way to Make Manure.— 
Allen Reynolds, Washington Co., R. I., asks which is 
the cheapest way to get his manure—to keep good cows, 
with hay at $80 per ton, and butter at 40 cents per 
pound, or pay $6 a cord for it at the livery stables.—We 
suppose our correspondent raises no hay nor straw, and 
must purchase these articles to make manure of. Then 
he must figure in this way: A cow of 1,000 pounds, live- 
weight, will need thirty pounds of hay daily, or its 
equivalent, worth 45 cents. Against this the butter is to 
be set off, which can not be expected to reach more than 
half 2 pound aday throughout the year, even with a very 
good cow. The manure and buttermilk should pay for 
labor. Then itis seen there must be alossin making 
manure in this way, andit would be better to.purchase it. 


Large Squashes.—C. Shafer, Canajoharie, 
writes that he raised five mammoth squashes. ‘ Three 
weighed respectively 160,183, and 117 Ibs. ; two smaller 


ones weighed about 70 or 801bs. I purchased the seed from | 


ao & Co., Boston, Mass."’ 

hae Much Manure from a Ton 
of Hay ?—“A. R.,” Davisville, R. L—A ton of hay, 
fed to a cow, will produce 5,500 pounds of solid and 
liquid manure in a fresh state; when dried, this is re- 
duced to 880 pounds. Our own experience is that a cow 
produces about 60 pounds of manure when eating 
about three per cent of her live-weight of hay daily, 
which is rather less than the usual estimate. The 
earth used need not be added, as it is not manure in any 
sense, only an absorbent; while if straw or sawdust 
were added, it would go to increase the manure. 


Rooting in Meadows.—“ Subscriber,” 
Marsh Creek, Pa., writes that he allowed his hogs to 
root up an old meadow. He then sowed some timothy 
seed on the parts rooted up, and found it yielded a good 
crop of hay.—The same good effect’ would have been 
produced by the far-more business-like method of har- 
rowing the meadow with a sharp-toothed heavy harrow, 
and then brushing in the seed. To allow hogs to root 
up a meadow seems & slovenly practice. 





What to Do with Small Potatoes. 
—Do not use them for seed. Better cook them and mix 
them with meal for young pigs or sows giving milk. In 
the spring of the year when other succulent food is scarce, 

they are especialy valuable for this purpose. 





Winter in the North-West. — The 
Chief Engineer of the Northern Pacific Railroad reports 
on the 27th February that the road so far as it has been 
completed has been run with remarkable regularity and 
great freedom from snow or snow-drifts. The temperature 
during the coldest seasons has not been excessive, al- 
though the winter has beén nusually severe. On the 
26th January, the farmers of the Walla Walla Valley 
were plowing their fields, and on the Pacific coast the 
grass has been green throughout the winter, and flowers 
were in bloom out of doors in January. He also reports 
that had the line been finished throughout, there would 
have been no difficultyin operating it constantly the 
entire distance. 

Miand Corn-Drill. — “J. B.,’’ Anoka, 
Minn., asks us to aid him in finding a hand-drill to plant 
corn and other seeds.—The best we have used is: Em- 
ery’s Planter, which can be purchased at any large agri- 
cultural implement seed-store, or of any of those who 
advertise in the Agriculturist. 

Lawns and Lawn-Mowers.—The 
number of lawn-mowers amnually sold is gratifying evi- 
dence that our people are finding out that the one 
essential to the ornamentation of a place, be it large or’ 


§ 


pmall, in city or country, is a well-kept lawn. Without 
this, flowers and shrubs do not show half their beauty. | 
To have a well-kept lawn, a good lawn-mower is neces- | 


sary. We bave tried mowers from the time they were 
frst made in this country, and have found none that for 
gase of draft and excellence of work are 80 good as the 
“Excelsior.” The works of the Excelsior Company are 





now very extensive, they having absorbed those of a 
rival establishment, and they turn out machines that 
leave little to be desired in the way of lawn-mowing. 


Rizena.—A new food preparation from rice, 
under the name of Rizena, has lately appeared. It isan 
improvement upon the well-known rice-flour. We have 
used it in several forms with much satisfaction. The 
following recipes will show a few of the many methods} 
of using this delicate article of diet. 

Snowflake Cream.—Take four heaping table-spoonfuls 
of Rizena, three of sugar, a few drops of essence of 
almonds or other flavoring extract, with two table- 
spoonfuls of fresh butter ; add one quart of milk ; boil 
from fifteen to twenty minutes, until it forms.a smooth 
substance, though not too thick ; then pour ina mold 
or cups previously buttered. Serve when cold, with 
cream or any kind of stewed or preserved fruits. 

Plain Pudding.—Boil one pint of milk with a little 
bit of lemon-peel or essence ; mix one quarter-pound of 
Rizena with half-pint milk, four table-spoonfuls of su- 
gar and one of butter; add this to the ‘boiling milk ; 
keep stirring ; take it off the fire, stir in the yolks of 
three eggs, beaten well; butter a dish and pour in the 
mixture and bake until firm; take the whites of the 
three eggs, beaten light, with half-cup powdered sugar, 
and spread over the top; replace in oven to brown. 
Nice with hard sauce. 

Rizena Pudding.—Mix four large spoonfuls of Rizena 
with half-pint cold milk, and stir it into a quart of boil- 
ing milk until it boils again ; then remove, stir in butter 
the size of an egg, and a little salt; let it cool, and add 
four eggs, well beaten ; two thirds of a cup white sugar, 
grated nutmeg, and half wine-glass of brandy, or other 
flavoring if preferred ; bake in a buttered dish twenty 
minutes. To be eaten hot, with sauce. 





Deaths of Prominent Horticulturists, 

Doctor Samuel A. Shurtleff died at 
his residence. at Brookline, Mass., on February 1ith, at 
the advanced age of 80. Doctor 8. was one of the early 
fruit-culturists of the vicinity of Boston, and his en- 
thusiasm continued until within a short time of his 
death. As late as 1868, he exhibited a number of seed- 
ling pears, among which were eecmrmd and Admiral 
Farragut, 

J. S. Downer, of Fairview, Ky., died on 
February 10th, at the age of 64. If we mistake not, Mr. 
Downer was by birth a Virginian, but had long resided 
in Kentucky, where he was well known as a nurseryman 
of sterling integrity. He raised a number of 
cherries, and some of the strawberries he originated 
have taken a place among’ our most ‘valued varieties. 
Downer's Prolific, Charles Downing, and Kentucky 
were produced by him. Mr. Downer. was a fine speci- 
men of a genial gentleman, and the older members of 
the Pomological Society will, at their next meeting, 
greatly miss his presence and his counsel. 


Samuel Feast, long known as a prominent | 


fl of Balti we. learn from 
yee That 1 is without any 
particulars, and we have seen none ¢lsewhere, 


Book Notices, 


—_—_o ‘ , 
Manual of Weeds, or the Weed-Exterminator, by B. 
Michener, M.D. Pp. 148, Henry L. Brinton, Oxford, Pa, 
This work adds nothing whatever to our knowledge of 
weeds, nor does it give any other than well-known 
methods of extermination. We are at loss to sec the 
reason for its publication. Price Yc. : 
The Beauties of Nature combined with Art. By H. A. 





Englehardt. Pp. 174. John Lovell, Montreal. If the 
author would learn to write English, he, t.express 
himeelf better than he does in this work. a of 


trees and shrubs are marvels of inaccuracy. 

A Manual of the Cultivation of the Grasses 

Plants at the South. By ©. W. Howard, Kingston, 

A neat pamphlet of 28 pages, presenting in a forcible 

manner the need of attention by Suuthern 
grasses and forage plax 







for the the work. A ¥; of the 
author for %c. 

The following catalogues have come ne the 
publication of the list in our last. The ci l state of 
ourcolumns prevents our giving anything bat a list: 

Nurseries.—E\lwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. 'Y., Proit 





.-.-Dingee & Conard Co., West 
Otto & Achelis, West Chester, Pa.... 


vee T. Blauvelt & Co., Blanyeltville, N. ¥....P. 
H. Foster, Babylon, L. L, N. ¥.,..0.W. Coburn & Co., 
Bast Chester, N. a ..John 8. Collins, Moorestown, N. J. 





Seeds, Flower and Ve —Vanderbiit le Be 
City....R. H, Allen & Oo., N.Y. ota --R. D. Hawley, 
Hartford, Ct....D. M, Ferry & Co., it, “Mich. .. 
Crosman Bros., Rochester, N. ¥.. 4. Beyer, New 
London, Iowa... .Hovey & Co., | _ Mass ,..T. Cad- 
wallader & Bro., Richboro, Pa. . oles Cole, Pella, 
Towa. ...Kern, Stever & Co., St. ‘Louis, ; this frm 


French eee 
Implements and Fertilizers. —The 
erally keep implements also, 
City....Jeremy Lake, North. 
Spades... .H. N. Peck & Oa 
ter Berry-Baskets, ; ; 
Flower, Bedding, and Oller Plants.—Loomis & Baie 
erd, Painesville, O....Miller & Hayes, Philadelp! 
. Edgar Sanders, Chicago, Il....W. J. 
mouth, Neb....W. B. Woodruff, Westfield, 
Berekmans, ‘Augusta, Ga....George Such, Sou 
N.J ...0lm Bros., Newark, N. J..%. Joh 
ington, D. C..,.Ellwanger & Barry, 
W. F. Porter, Warner, 0 tials wi 
Poullry.—D. B. Corey, Westfield, Ny *» eal fifo 


ah eo 


publish very full catalogues in is G and 
, niente 
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The “ Christian Union,” havin : 
and Garden, says: ‘‘A man ca 
four swarms of bees ten years.ago, and now has: an in- 
come. of $1,200 a year from Go. buy four sWarms 
of bees, young man.” What is the meaning of this?oIs 
it a burlesque on teaching bee-kceping in one ‘short 
paragraph ; or is it sober earnest? As well gay‘ a mawin 
New York bought one hundred acres of land; and fifty 
cows, ten years ago, andémow has an incoihe of $2,000 a 
year from cheese. re dreary What 
is gained? Is not s a-damage to tha reqdprie 
We want the other.side; and that, aloné,avould: le 
equally unfair. To.say that a man. bouglit diedscor 
bought cows ten years ago, and now has no ihcome or 
hae one does not profit us. Bat when-we:diave theicauses 
detailed that have led to these, cosulte,nither 
or otherwise, we have a key tosuctess...: «! “a'r i? 

Jobn has a desire to keep bees. Let him take mcasures 
to know his business, examine the sudjett, anill what 
may from euch examination seem yy age — 
an advantage. oF eee eee bi 





simple act o 
competence, let sen ‘be is cotunatty 
creddlous to take the marve ous tales Lol @ patent-ven- 


der, that his particular hive; and no other, will make him 
rich without an effort on his part, let him be undeceived. 
If he ia indolent, and hopes to, escape the necessity of 
labor by procuring bees to do it for him, I beg that. 
will not disgrace the business by undertaking 
ing. Whe feels that he has an exemption pass—“bee: 
never sting me ’—and supposes that hé will have no case 
of sufficient provocation for them to sting; dnd bases ‘his 
fitness on that alone, he will feel di after a little 
experience. If he dare not risk the possibility of a 
sting whén protected as he can be now, or lets the fear 
@f ohe prevent the performance ‘of any duty until to- 
morrow or next week, he will find ‘the profits smal? 
With bees, more than many other things, very much dé- 
pends on doing proper things at the right time. A good 
way to test his qualifications for bee-keeping is to exam- 
ine hie way of doing things in the past. If he has been 
#0 unfortunate in his training as to form ‘habits of indo- 
lence or negligence in his farming operations, until all 
chances of remuneration are lost—not so much from 
non-performance as for not performing the proper thing 
at the proper time, and failed to make it pay in conse- 
quence—he will not be likely to do better with bees. If 
ing has induced a study of ae his! 
sins pastor or taal hing: 








Ee ae get s 
quainted with them than himself, if possit 
the first purchase. In the absence of such | 
would say, first, Italians, in movable combs, are most 
desirable. Select from a large number, if possible. The 
best, stocks are not the heaviest. A jarge colory is very 
important. There should be bees jn the spaces between 
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“five or fix combs, at feast. Fo ascerta n it in 
the burt, tera wottOm up, aaasena te. nd 
alan] cost! and it ‘the'stin shine 








































- tains foul broods tisease to be described audthér. 
“dt will'show ‘itself now ‘by: dome gf the viedpating cell, 






> outside the cluster” “and con! zg dead 

_  ©darvie, ‘Never: take | ven a8 8 “Ttit is 
@ movable-comb ‘hive, examined. ona wa 
Vay. Bi a tt ha AR Ri ps Pise 


* —-=teeted-“with a vell over the face, pthe 
“around the throat, and use 4 little shoe? Ket 
“the “bees “qnict; lift out the combs, and extiine 
‘one by one ; the~bees will be a little more eéhttered bn 

ggoler. One point more, cap be 

le ‘combs : that is, thie is 







all thrift ‘how have | au 
lg gt t the” trouble pipe A Be. 


presence 
If black bees, it might take somo time, “A hal 
“pounds of sealed honey—which must be ‘Buckse 


~ will be sufficient, if the spring is favorable ; 


ie 
“0 






be mayed this month with legs anger of 
§ than when heavier. The rah © Rats 
up, and covéred with . ub rela 

; heavy factory-muslin will do for'a short time, but fhey 
will Bite thronglt fir two"OF fies: days: bomiet{Sses « hey 
should be carried on springs... When.changed- to a new 
locality at this season, the distance should not be less | 
than a mile. Let thé apiary be protected from the pre-' 
Vailing winds, and the hives face east, south-east, or | 
south, when oe and’ conveniently near the dwell- | 
at'them every day;: bspectally 
fr movements. By “Observing | 
y; anything wronP’is inore | 
k at them fifty times for! 
& mischief just Commenced. | 
when kept out of the ‘Bun, 




























| |, one of its most devoted followers.- 


the. age 
"the if anywhere under twelve years, wad 
* objection; if clean, and not much moldy, the Wil MN do.} |: 





ip Plorida, but others have since been found in 
. California, Japan, and South America, aud 
botanists of widely, separated. eountries will, as 
long as their science endures, be reminded of 


*“The twigs 
‘of the Florida species of Torreya are appropti- 
ately used as a border to the portrait. 
Although he accomplished such a vast amount 
of botanical work, this was done purely for the 
af love of the science, and outside of what were his 
‘regular occupations. During his career he was 
; Professor of Chemistry at West Point, Professor 
sof Chemistry and Botany at the N. Y. College 
‘of Piysicians nid Surgéons, Professor of Chem- 
“ibtry” ae Princeton, and Chief Assayer at the 


| |-Uniged;, States Assay Office: His eminence as a 


iehemist-ledto his selection for the last-named 
“post, WhiePhe filed at the time of his death. 
‘He was often called into’ confidential consulta- 
‘tion by the U.S. Government, especially at the 
etimie when our national currency was first is- 
‘sued, and nicl of our security against counter- 
“féits is due to his ingenious suggestions, 

Deetor Torrey died on March 10th, in the 
Vsti year ot his age. In giving his portrait we 
are well aware how: difficult it is to satisfactori- 
ly represent him in this manner. Those who 
knew him will think of himag,they have seen 
his countenance. lighted by benevolence, or 
bright with enthusiasm. . The photographer can 
only make a map of the face; the soul that il- 
lumines it is beyond the reaclr of the art. 

Were we to write all that we feel ia regard to 
Decter-;Torrey, we skould.say that which he, 
zeouid hespeak, wouldeforbid. In brief, we never 
Knew 4 ‘truer friedinor a finer specimen of a 
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“Ohtistian: geiitiemad, ‘not the Iéast of Whose use- 
‘ful examples. was, that, he whose heat, is right 
meed never gromeoli:.. Atithe age of nearly 80, 
Doctor Torrey’smind was as fresh and vigorous, 
and his affections, were as watany as they were in 
dis younger daysil .!) to 
DoMPive Tinetal’ set vives were’ held at the church 
‘of he Rey. Dr: Hastin , ui “49d ‘street, on the 
iach, of Jast month, hee wutch was filled by 
Ae, friends: of he, deceased, and: the services 
were 20dt appropriateand’ impressive.“ Fhe 
| Si 6f’ Dr. Hastings was a moat ‘elé- 
nt tributé tothe value of the life that, had 
eparted, and in, such perfect keeping with. the 
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& Trochar for Cettie-Men. 
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In June of last,yens}we gave illustrations of 
a Trochar and Cannula to be used in ringing a 
Dbujl, .and..on. page, 13; (January) and page 
97 (March) of ‘the: curreit'-olume have de- 
‘scribed’ the use of 7 

‘this apparatas _ in 
relieving hoven.in 
cattle, « These ar- 


SMALL BREE oF Pras.—A correspondent of 
“the American Agricutturist i in “Southern Illinois, 
wishes information in regard tothe Essex and 
other small breeds of pigs. He will ‘find the 
matter very fillyand very fairly discussed in 
“Harris on the Pig.” All that we have space 
to say at present is that this term.“‘small breed ” 
has no fixed and definite meanings: The Essex 
are classed as « Small Breed, and yet Mr, Harris 
told us recently that he had just killed a thor. ° 
ough-bred Essex that dressed 575 Ibs. 

The truth of the matter is, that a breed of 
pigs can be made “small,” “medium,” or 
“ large,” just asaskillful breeder may determine. 
The Essex are usually.a small breed. . They are 
distinguished for fineness of bone; smallness of 
offal, early maturity, and fattening qualities, 
There is probably less offal in a well-bred. and 
well-fed Essex, than in any other breed of pigs, 
They are also remarkably quiet and gentle, and 
are consequently “‘easy keepers.” We can 
safely recommend them for crossing with the 
_larger.and coarser breeds. . 
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Soiling Crop for Dry. Hot Summers. 
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Mr. J. A. Anderson, of Shelby Co., Tenn., 
conmnnunicates to “Ogden Farm ” the following 
on the question of soiling. ‘The complaitit hav- 
ing been made that the great need in this indus- 
try is a good crop for dry hot weather, Mr. 
Anderson is convinced. that the southern “ Cow- 
pea” is exactly what is wanted, and that his ex- 
perience with it'at the South has been sufficient 
to make it safe for him to recommend it for 
Northern_use. -;The hay made.from it: he con- 
-siders better than any other that he knows. 
“Most of the’ varieties of this pea would not fully 
inature in the short summers of the North, but 
_the majority of them. would become sufficiently 
developed .to, make good soiling crops, or for 
~hdy. The seed is‘sown at the ‘rate of from two 
“to thréé” bushels ‘pet atre, and while still in 
“bloom, but when the most. adyanced, pods are 
about half-filled, it may be mown with a machine 
and cured-with:about the same; treatment that 
is given to'cloverp:: Being cut at that early stage 
of its growth, thé fich substances contained in 
‘thie leaves and stem are arrested there, and every 
hay-eating animal relishes it apparently better 
than any other sort of winter fodder... And for 
_green soiling, it may be allowed to grow until 
othere: is danger of frost (the least frost kills it). 
‘Ff Will then bé eaten freely, even though it may 
have become fully matured, though, of course, 
when cut at this ripe Stage, the haulm is less 
nutritious than when cut in its green condition. 





Mr. Anderson considers these pea-vines 
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ed ‘and | 
cles are 
; d of most” 
. ements. Those who 
hem from dealers can receive them 
fice, post-paid, for $1. 
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g f TROCHAR AND CANNULA, 


doubly..as. valuable as green-corn fodder for 
making butter, and states that they will flourish 
sina drouth that will ‘wither and destroy Jate- 
} Sown corn, There are thirty or forty varieties 
“Of this pea, some of which could not be advan- 
tageously grown at the North. Those cnlled 
the “Speckle” and the “ Whip-poor-will,” of 
‘which the seed can readily be obtained from 
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Virginia or the, Carolinas, are believed to be 
worthy of an experiment, even in New England, 
We have no question that this ipformation is of 
the greatest value for those living at the South 
who care to try the system of soiling, or who 
find it difficult to obtain sufficient butter-mak- 
ing forage for winter. Whether the. Southern 
pea will.fill the wide gap in Northern practice 
and give as good succulent vines for our driest 
weather, can only be determined by experiment, 
Our information on the subject is only sufficient 
to justify us in recommending a trial. 


ec i pp 
Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 38. 


One principal efféct on my mind of what I 
saw in England, was a reinforcement of my be- 
lief that it rests with farmers themselves 'to de- 
termine whether they shall take as good a posi- 
tion; socially, financially, and personally, as 
men of other professions. In conversing with 
the agent of a large estate in the eastern part 
of England concerning the renting of the lands 
under his charge, I was informed that while 
there are always large numbers of excellent 
tenants with ample capital anxious to hire such 
farms as may become unoccupied, the sort of 
men to whom it is considered desirable to rent 
land will not take-a place unless the house and 
domestic offices are in good condition. That is 
to say, they must have pleasant rooms, agree- 
able views, one or tivo bath-rooms, butler’s 
pantries, conservatories, and much that is here 
considered entirely too fanciful and luxurious 
fora plain farmer. 

The meaning of this is that these are men of 
character, who are proud of their position, and 
are accustomed to have theit families as well 
quartered, and to bring up their children with 
as good advantages, as though they, were pros- 
perous merchants or manufacturers... I. passed 
some time in the hunting-field, and was struck 
with the fact that a large-number of those who 
“follow the hounds”—well-dressed and well- 
mannered gentlemen—are_ practical. farmers, 
who consider themselyes.as much entitled as 
their landlords and their richer neighbors to 
the enjoyment of this luxurious and costly 
sport. In fact, throughout the country, travel- 
ing on the railways and elsewhere, it was evi- 
dent that the farmers consider themselves, 
generally at least, as good, if not rather better, 
in position than manufacturers or shop-keepers 
of the same wealth. 

I am-well aware I American farmers, 
and perhaps some own readers, will ex- 
claim, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” etc., 
and will think that this comparative extraya- 
gance of life, and the devotion of two or three 
days a week throughout the winter to galloping 
across the country after a pack of fox-hounds, 
is a very unworthy standard for an agricultural 
writer to suggest to his readers. With due re- 
spect to their prejudices, I do not think so. I 
wish there was a good deal more attention 
given to field sports in this country than there 
is, but I notice this only as an example. The 
main point is, that so long as a farmer is con- 
tented to drudge away six days of every weck, 
and to think of nothing but the making of 
money, the improvement of his farm, and the 
establishment of his sons in some position 
where they may make money, we need never 
expect a very high development of what alone 
is entitled to be called civilization among our 
agricultural classes. Life is not made up of 
hard rules and hard work. Recreation and a 
certain amount of luxury in the household are 





civilizing influences, to: which Tam always, glad, 
to see our farmers, subjecte,)so far as, their cir- 
cumstances allow ; and it will be an encouraging. 
sign when those. who are, obliged to drudge, 
from year’s end to year’s end: set. before. them-, 
selves the aim and hope of more, clegance and, 
comfort in their living, and more amusement ; 
for the entertainment of their unoccupied hours. ; 

“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull, 
boy,” and the greatest preventive to, the ad- 
vancement of American agriculture is that the 
average American farmer is such a me 
dull boy. 

Another thing that struck me in | England, 
and which indicated an encouraging frame of 
mind on the part of English women, was the 
almost uniform tidiness, comfort, and beauty of 
English farm-houses. It is difficult in that cli- 
mate to have a house, of whatever sort, that is 
not made more or less picturesque by the luxu- 
riant growth of ivy and ornamental plants, 
which come almost unbidden. The traveler 
sees everywhere, in the well-kept vines and 
shrubs, even about the old straw-thatched, low- 
studded, diamond-paned farm-houses that have 
been brought on from the Jast century, and 
more especially about the modern farm resi- 
dences, greatevidence that an exhibition of 
comfort and taste is considered a very essential 
part of the managemen tiof the establishment. 
English women not Gonfine themselves to 
wearing flowers bis Sunday bonnets—they 
have them about ws cm in their door-yards, and 
in their windows co rvatories, as though 
they considered them as 9 ry to their self- 
respect and to thé pr tidiness of their estab- 
lishments as any personal decoration. 
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roud of our large 
in the habit of 


We in Americas 
barns, and I havé been ali. 
patting myself om the. aC > 
sider a very good one-at.¢ 
surprised at first to see ati almostentire absence 
of barns for storing hay and grain in England, 
where rain probably fails on twice as many 
days in the year as it does with us. The more 
I saw and thought about it, however, the’ more 
I came to the conclusion that there is much to 
be said on their side of the question. They save 
the cost, and it is a very considerable cost; of 
building hay-barns. Their stacks are far enough 
apart for the rest to be saved if one takes fire. 
They are very handsomely made, placed on 
wooden or iron frames about two feet above the 
ground, are considerably larger at the top than 
at the bottom, and are nicely thatched’ with 
wheat-straw. Some are round and some are 
square. I saw in one instance a very hand- 
somely-made and well-thatched stack of hay 
containing over one hundred tons, and on the 
Earl of Warwick’s Sewage Farm therewas a 
row of twenty-two stacks, containing each 
about five hundred dollars’ worth of wheat, all 
so well built and so closely thatched that. they 
might stand there for ten years without the 
least danger. Whether the stacking of hay in 
England accounts for its superior quality I do 
not know, but although the last season was an 
umfavorable one, it seemed to me that all the 
hay I had occasion to. observe was better than 
the best we usually see at home, greener, and 
more savory. Owing-to the prejecting top and 
thatch of the stack, there seemed no appreci- 
able injury to the hay from weathering. 





One universal custom in England, which 
must be of great value, is denied to us of the 








bug ing Lom its consideration | to those of my, 

live south of Pennsylyania, ‘where. 
— )frost are. infrequent and,are of short. 
duratipn, ,.I refer to the feeding.of, turnips and. 
other rots on the land, the entize, cost of har- 


ivesting being saved, and the ee 


ficiently distributed without labor, 
‘crop is grown, a small part of the ft, ion 


loff, with, hurdles, which are very simple fi 
(made gemerally of rough poles) about 


feet Jeng, and three feet high, the posts being 


‘painted; ‘to, be driven into the ground with ease. 


'Dhe, area to be fed off is inclosed, and a certain 


number, of'sheep are confined within the hur- 
dies. , They get their:chief living from the tur- 
nips, andare kept on that piece until they have 
‘eaten down into the ground, consuming roots 
‘and, all, | In addition to, the turnips, they are 
‘usually fed, twice a day. with Indian-meal, eat- 
mea}, ox some other grain, and they occasion-. 
lally receive a little hay, . When the piece eccu-. 
‘pied..has been eaten over, three sides of the 
inclosure are removed so as.to take in the next. 
section, aud that is treated in the same way, iF 
greater or less proportion of the food consists . 
of grain, according to the degree to which -it is. 


desived to. manure the land. Mangel-wurzel;is . 
frequently, fed iu the same manner, though only. 
during the early part.of the season, befere there 
is danger of frost. Mangel-wurzel itself is often 
used jn the place of grain for feeding sheep in 
i to‘ manure the land, and é¥en Tandon 
these roots themselves have’ beei gown’ 


is See with sheep, the roots being taken’ 


out of of thé’banks where they are stored’ and fed 
int ithe: inclosure. When the piécé' ‘Occupied’ 
ha Ae ‘sufficiently manured, the shéép"ate 
ie ‘as. ‘though there were turnips to feed,” 








North by reason of our severe winter climate, 





ni land i is thus manured section by section. ' 
Be 18 part, of the treatment it is quite open to 

all ‘of U us, e ‘adopt, and there is’ ho Feason’ ‘why 
g may’ ‘not make a Very important ‘use 6f the 


= er of sheep in the distribution of manure 
jin this’ way; though in our ‘severe ‘climate ‘it 
would.’ be, necessary to furnish: some sort of 
ishelter. ‘1 have seen a plan, I think in’ the 
| Agriculiwrist, of a movable sheép'shelter, a’sort 


of shed “built on runners, which; ‘when empty, 
may be drawn by a horse from'‘ptace to place. 
In addition to this, there should’ be two or three 
troughs in which to put the feed, and these 
should be daily moved from one part of thié’in” 
closute to another. At the same timé, locks of 
hay should be thrown about in different places, 
to cause the sheep to spread, and prevent their 
‘droppin their manure mainly by the shelter 
‘and near the troughs. The floor of the shelter 
‘sho e solid, so that the manure’ which 
would’ paturally accumulate there in greater 
‘quantity’ may be thrown about with shovels. 


My notion of English plowing was some- 
what changed by my observation. It must de- 
light any farmer to -see- absolutely straight 


‘furrows stretching across wide - fields, along 


mileafter mile of his journey, Nothing more 
beautiful in the way of mechanical work could 
be imagined, and such exactness is hardly pos- | 
sible except in a climate where the plowman 
is allowed to continue his task throughout every 
month, ot the year, rarely doing avy other 
work. Whether these very straight lines have 
any economical value is doubtful; as encour- 
aging neatness and skill, they are certainly im- 
portant, My admiration was a good deal 
modified by a constant observation of the per- 
formance of the work. The English plows, 
made of iron, are probably more than four 
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times as heavy as ours. “They ran no more 

deeply, they cut ‘no greater width, and they do 

run much more slowly. They employ, and I 

fancy, they ‘require,*mach more power than 

ours. For'i I saw in no casé fewer 

than tires @ndfnidtis “horses before a plow, fre- 
i #6) ‘istinlly’ driven tandem, with a 

man at W,'and a boy to drive. "Mie fer- 
row was g erally rather under than over six 
inthes deep, ahd ‘not more than leven or 
twelve inches ‘wide. The soil is often very 
heavy, it is true, but not more so than much of 
our own, and T have often seen three well-bred, 
attive’’Ametican’ horses plow out an equal 
Width and deptli, with pretty nearly double the 
speed” of ‘these sluggish, beefy English cart- 
liorses. - We, therefore, do our plowing more 
cheaply, prattialy as well, and certainly fifty 
per'cent” ster!" "'The mere fact of speed is very 
important, for “when the soil is in good condi- 
tion, its disintegration is much more complete 
when the furrow is rapidly thrown over. With 
80 much ~in Exiglish agriculture to excite one’s 
admiration and ehvy, it was rather consoling 
to my patriotism to-be able to think that we 
are their superiors in the important matter of 
plowing—except by steam; that, alas! seems to 
make but slow way in this country, and noth- 
ing offers more advantages, if we can only af- 
ford to adopt such expensive machinery. 

The great question in all the good agriculture 
of the world. is the manure question, At. is. 
even more important in England than. it i is as. 
yet with us,-but they resort almost universally 
toa. megns of. seouring it of which we may: 
make much more general use; that, is, in the, 
“manufacture: of meat by. the use of grain not 
grown upon the farm, As a general r farm’ 
products in England are not much higher in’ 
price than jn our Eastern States. . Meat r 
for just . _the same price, yet every good 
farmer makes i t part of his regular business to 
buy beef-cattle or.sheep, and. to. buy American 
corn, or. linseed,.or cotton-seed, with which to 
feed them. The demand in England for Amer- 
ican. pork : is. always good and reliable; it’ pays, 
therefore, to import corn from Illinois to fatten 

pork: for the London market. If, as one of our 
‘writers, has, said, “ fifteen bushels of corn. can. 
he packed inte.e pork-barrel,” it. must be much. 


the better, Po for the. Llinois farmer to con- 
vert the corn into meat on his own farm, cag 


send. the ‘product. to_market at much Jess cos' 
for transportation, especially if he has begun J, 
to appreciate the yalue,of manure. Here in 
the Eastern States, we have to pay more for our 

Western man does, but, i han 


\ 


the ishman, and there is hardly a limit to’ 
the extent to-which. we may. profitab’ man-. 
ufacture meat for that market (should our own’ 
s0il give out, which isnot likely), making an im- 
mensé amount of the most valuable manure for 
our own fields. 


(Ass genetal Sedientng tp OF ti telpressions 
brought home from my trip, I would say that 
Ii eruataeer a confitmed in niy’old faith that 

‘of our fututé isto be the’ 
sr, and I desire to reinforee, as far 
my" prévious statements to the 
reat benefactor of tlie world is 
ur blades of grass grow where 


He said that he — — double that by de- 
voting it to sheep, and I finally told him, as he 
is x fair man, that he might make whatever 
allowance he thought fair for the cost, risk, and 
management of his sheép operation, and I 
would give him the balance, to have the land 
this summer. I have no idea how much I shall 
have to pay for it, but I am confident that, as it 
lies‘ near my barn, I can, by getting two or 
three soiling crops from it, make — by my 
transaction. 
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Hog-Dressed Calves. 


BY J. R. HELFRICH. 

(The practice of sending calves to market in 
the state ‘called “hog-dressed "—#. ¢., with the 
skin on—is yearly increasing. Farmers can 
butcher their own calves and send them to 
market, where they will arrive in a much better 














A CALF HOG-DRESSED. 


condition; and bring to the producer better 
prices, than if taken alive. In dressing calves 
in this manner, there is in this; as in most other 
things, a right’ and a wrong way of doing it. 
Two neighbors. may send equally good calves 
to market, and one receive much larger returns 
thanithe other. _ Of course, the one who receives 
‘small.returns will accuse the commission mer- 
‘chant of fraud, not knowing that some appar- 
ently trifling matters materially affect the price. 


| That: our readets may know just how calves 
sliould be dressed::in order to bring the highest 


price in the New York market, we have re- 
quested Mr: J. R. Helfrich, Commission Mer- 
chanty92 Barclay street, who probably handles 
more than any other dealer, to give us an 
article embodying the essential points.—Ep.] 

The price which hog-dressed calves will bring 
depends mucl upon their condition and appear- 
ance when they arrive at the market. Full 
one half of the calves bring from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent less than they would have sold 
for had they been properly handled and dressed; 
Recollect that all calves weighing less than 60 
pounds are, in the New York market, liable to 
be seized by the Board of Health, as are all 
that are sour or have the hindsgut left in them. 
If calves are sent with their heads and legs on, 
or head-skins or leg-skins are left on, if the 
haslet (liver, lights, and heart) is left in, all and 





| each of these have to be removed before the 











- | ear can be sold, or a corresponding reduction 
made in the weight. The difference thus 
caused between the shipping and the selling 
weight is often a source of great dissatisfaction, 


Calves before killing should not be chased, ag 
running them about makes them feverish, and 
when killed the flesh and kidneys look red and 
bloody inside. The animal should remain at 
rest several hours before it is killed. ‘To’ kill 
the calf, tie a rope to the hind-legs and hang it 
up clear of the ground or floor; then cut the 
head and skin off close behind the ears. When 
thoroughly bled out and dead, put in the gam- 
brel-stick, and cut offal the legs at the knee- 
joints. Then-open the belly, making the cut 
just behind the kidneys, and running it down 
to the brisket-bone. Take out the liver, lights, 
and heart, and remove the intestines orguts, 
taking care to remove the hind-gut by making 
a.cut around the anus or vent. If the calf has 
been properly bled it will be clean inside and 


free from blood, It should then hang uniil, 


thoroughly cooled off and the flesh set. This 
is an important point. A calf should hang 
from eight to twelve hours after killing in a cool 
and dry place where it will not freeze. If 
shipped soon after killing, and before the flesh 
has “‘set,” the calves will reach the market in a 
soft, flabby condition, or “ mussed” inside, and 
their sale consequently injured. “When the calf 
is properly cooled, it should be marked for 
transportation by sewing a tag to the bag-skin 
between the hind-legs. In this position the tag 
is not likely to be torn off, as it would be if put 
upon the belly, where it might fall inside and 
get wet or bloody, in which condition it may be 
easily torn or effaced: The principal commis- 
sion houses furnish by. mail good, strong, cloth- 
lined paper tags, with their address and that of 
the shipper plainly printed on them. 

Never split the calf open between the fore 
and hind legs, as the cnt surface dries out and 
turns black, and: the sale is: materially injured. 

A calf should never be killéd upon the 
ground, as the blood ‘does: not all'run out, but 
remains in the veins; making the flesh look 
dark, and soiling the inside wlien dressed. Some 
city butchers partially bleed the’calves the night 
before killing; as it makes the flesh whiter. In 
case the calf'is not properly bled, and upon 
opening it blood is found ‘upon the inside, it 
should not be washed out or'rubbed; but taken 
out by means of a sponge or’a towel dipped iv 
clear cold water, wrung out dry, and pressed 
against the blood. 

The calf should be p’evenly by both 
hind-legs, and remain - completely cold, 
otherwise it will set out of shape’ The en- 
graving shows the manner 6f ‘hanging, as well 
as the position of the slit and the ‘point at which 
to attach the tag. 

Be sure and send invoice by mail, giving the 
number of calves and weight of each calf, as 
we daily receive several calves from which the 
tags have been torn, from not having been 
properly put on. These are ‘sold, and’ go into 
the “unknown” account awaiting a letter from 
the shipper. Calves weighing from 80 to 120 
pounds, when dressed, are the most suitable 
for first-class veal, providing they are fat and 
neatly dressed, and ‘show nice “white flesh 
and kidneys. Those weighing from 150 to 200 


pounds are generally termed “ grassers” (unless ° 


wholly fattened on milk), and will not bring 
within half or two thirds as much as first-class 
veal, they being too large for veal and not 
heavy enough for beef. They are mainly 
bought up by manufacturers of Bologna sausages. 
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A Curiously Deformed Woodchuck. 
a ooo 

In some animals, when they live to a great 
age, the teeth become unusually developed, as 
we may see in old swine and in pictures of the 
wild boar. Sometimes an old rat is caught with 
remarkably elongated teeth, but these and other 
rodents or gnawers usually get disposed of before 
they show the deformities of old age. Not so 
with the Woodchuck or Ground-hog of which 
we present a portrait. This specimen was 
caught in North Kingville, Ohio, and we are 
indebted to Mr. F. M. Bugbee for a cleverly 
drawn sketeh of the animal. The lower teeth 
are one and three fourths of an inchlong. The 
upper teeth are much longer; one, as shown in 
the engraving has passed through the cheek and 
curved downwards. This tooth measures about 
four inches in length; the companion tooth to 
this was rather shorter, and had penetrated the 
roof of the mouth. Our correspondent. truly 
calls this an “unfortunate woodchuck,” as in 
this condition it could not have found much 
enjoyment in its raids upon the cabbage-fields, 
——$ $< $ $4 $ret a 


West-Highland Cattle. 








Few people who are at all acquainted with 
England and Scotland, or who have read the 
standard literature of these countries, either in 
history or fiction, are unfamiliar with the term 
“black cattle’ They were at one time the 
common cufrénéy of Scotland and the “ border 








were received with the greatest favor. Probably 
no single race of cattle las Served so useful a 
purpose in the economy of a nation as the West- 
Highland, nor has any other held its own more 





DEFORMED WOODCHUCK. 


successfully in competition with other races 
than this. Even now it holds a high position 
in the estimation of the farmers of North-western 
Scotland, as being precisely the cattle adapted to 
theirmountain pastures. Rough-haired, hardy 
in constitution, active, easily fed, it is particu- 
larly. at home on its bleak pastures; its straight 
back, short legs, broad chest, breadth of loin, 
depth of rib, and its square and solid form, 
render it acceptable to those who look for choice 
beef, while its fine‘ye, short, broad, well-bred 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No, 112. 


Ap mapa 

“Why do you recommend piling manure?” 
asks a neighbor. “What possible good can it 
do? Does it add anything to the manuret 
Does it not rather waste a good deal of am- 
monia?” 

This is too big a subject for me to talk about. 
But I may say briefly that there is no necessity 
for losing ammonia. The truth is that fresh 
manure, either liquid or solid, contains nc free 
ammonia. The ammonia is produced from the 
nitrogenous compounds by fermentation. But 
during fermentation organic acids are also pro- 
duced, as well as ammonia, and these acids 
unite with and hold the ammonia from escap- 
ing. There need be no ammonia lost from a. 
well-managed heap of manure. There is no 
necessity for adding sulphuric acid or sulphate 
of iron or sulphate of lime to a manure-heap. 

The Deacon.and many otlier good farmers 
recommend applying long, fresh, strawy, or 
“stalky” manure to clay land for the purpose 
of making it more loose and porous. There is 
some truth in this idea. ‘But, for my part, I 
think it is far better and cheaper to make the 
land loose and mellow by thorougli cultivation. 

John Johnston, who has a far. heavier clay 
soil than the Deacon, says he’ has found by ac- 
tual trial that one load of well-rotted manure 
applied as a top-dressing to grass land in the 
autumn, and the land plowed up and planted 
to corn in. the spring, is worth as much as 
three loads of fresh. manure plowed ‘unde; 
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country” in the north of England; the “Rob 
Roys” of those stormy times spent their time 
in “lifting” them, and when caught and im- 
prisoned by their brother-thieves, ransomed 
themselves with a hundred head or so of them. 
In later years thousands of droves yearly found 
their way from their rocky northern pastures 
to the graziers of Southern England, and thence 
to the meat-markets of London, where they 





GROUP OF WEST-HIGHLAND CATTLE, 


muzzle, and its long coat of hair of rich black, 
red, dun, or brindled color, give to it a value in 
the eyes of those who desire attractive appear- 
ance. Their rugged constitution fits them ex- 
actly to occupy our great Western plains, and as 
their cross on the Shorthorn makes the very 
best of feeding stock, and produces the very 
choicest beef, it would seem as though that was 
@ position destined by circumstances for them. 





Mr. Lawes, on his clayey soil at Rothamsted, 
has grown 30 crops of wheat year after year on 
the same land. One plot has received 14 tons 
of barn-yard manure per acre every year, and 
yet the produce from this plot is no larger and 
in fact is frequently much Jess than from a few 
hundred pounds of artificial manures contain- 
ing far less nitrogen. 

For nineteen years, 1852 to 1870, some of the 
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plots have received the same manure year after 
year. The following shows the average yicld 
for the nineteen years: 


Wheat Straw 
per acre. per acre. 
Plot 5.—Mixed minera] manure, alone,..17 bus. 15 cwt. 
“ 6.—Mixed mineral manure, and 200 
Ibs. ammoniacal salts........ 27 bus. 
** “%.—Mixed mineral manure, and 400 
- Ibs. ammoniacal salts ....... 36 bus. 
**- 9,.—Mixed mineral manure, and 550 
Ibs. nitrate of soda.......... 37 bus. 
“* 2.—14 tons farm-yard dung.......... 36 bus. 


The 14 tons of farm-yard manure contained 
about 8,540 Ibs. organic matter, 868 lbs. mineral 
matter, and 200 Ibs. nitrogen. The 400 lbs. of 
ammoniacal salts and the 550 lbs. nitrate of soda 
each contained 82 lbs. of nitrogen; and it will 
be seen that this 82 lbs. of nitrogen produced as 
great an effect as the 200 lbs. of nitrogen in 
barn-yard manure. 

Similar experiments have been made on bar- 
ley, with even more striking results. The plot 
dressed with 300 Ibs. superphosphate of lime 
and 200 lbs. ammoniacal salts per acre, produced 
as large a crop as 14 tons of farm-yard manure. 
The average yield of barley for nineteen crops 
grown on the same land each year was 48 bus. 
and 28 cwt. of straw per acre on both plots. 
In other words, 41 lbs. of nitrogen, in ammoni- 
acal salts, produced as great an effect as 200 Ibs. 
of nitrogen in farm-yard manure! During the 
nineteen years one plot had received 162,260 
Ibs. of organic matter, 16,492 Ibs. of mineral 
matter, and 3,800 lbs. of nitrogen; while the 
other had received only 5,700 lbs. mineral mat- 
ter and 779 lbs. of nitrogen—and yet one has 
produced as large a crop as the other. 

Why this difference? It will not do to say 
that more nitrogen was applied in the farm- 
yard manure than was needed. Mr. Lawes 
says: “ For some years an amount of ammonia- 
salts containing 82 lbs. of nitrogen was applied 
to one series of plots [on barley], but this was 
found to be too much, the crop generally being 
too heavy and laid. Yet probably about 200 
Ibs. of nitrogen was annually supplied in the 
dung, but with it there was no over-luxuriance, 
and no more crop than where 41 Ibs. of nitro- 
gen was supplied in the form of ammonia or 
nitric acid,” 

It would seem that there can be but one ex- 
planation of these interesting facts. The nitro- 
genous matter in the manure is not in an avail- 
able condition. It is in the manure, but the 
plants can not take it up until it is decomposed 
and rendered soluble. Dr. Voelcker analyzed 
“perfectly fresh horse-dung,” and found that 
of free ammonia there was not more than one 
pound in 15 tons! And yet these 15 tons con- 
tained nitrogen enough to furnish 140 Ibs. of 
ammonia. 

“ But,” it may be asked, “ will not this fresh 
manure decompose in the soil and furnish am- 
monia?” In light, sandy soil I presume it will 
do so to a considerable extent. We know that 
clay mixed with manure retards fermentation, 
but sand mixed with manure accelerates fer- 
mentation. This at any rate is the case when 
sand is added in small quantities to a heap of 
fermenting manure. But I do not suppose it 
would have the same effect when a small quan- 
tity of manure is mixed with a large amount of 
sand, as is the case when manure is applied to 
land and plowed under. At any rate, practical 
farmers with almost entire unanimity think 
well-rotted manure is better for sandy land than 
fresh manure. 

As to how rapidly, or rather how slowly, ma- 
nure decomposes in a rather heavy loamy soil, 
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the above experiments of Mr. Lawes afford 
very conclusive but at the same time very dis- 
couraging evidence. During the 19 years 3,800 
Ibs. of nitrogen and 16,492 Ibs. of mineral mat- 
ter in the form of farm-yard manure were ap- 
plied to an acre of land, and the 19 crops of 
barley in grain and straw removed only 3,724 
Ibs. of mineral matter and 1,064 Ibs. of nitrogen. 
The soil now contains, unless it has drained 
away, 1,786 lbs. more nitrogen per acre than it 
did when the experiments commenced. And 
yet 41 lbs. of nitrogen in an avadlable condition 
is sufficient to produce a good large crop of 
barley, and 82 lbs. per acre furnished more than 
the plants could organize. 

I have not time to discuss this matter; but it 
is certainly well worth considering whether we 
can not discover some method of fermenting 
manure so thoroughly without Joss that the 
nitrogen which it contains shall be rendered 
soluble and available before it is spread on the 
land. The soil is so conservative that when it 
gets hold of manure it is very slow to part 
with it. It holds it with almost a miserly 
grasp. It is fortunate for you and for me that 
such is the case, or else the natural. manure 
which the leaves of the original forest spread 
over our land before it was cleared would Jong 
ago have been entirely exhausted. 
tical difficulty in fermenting manure without 
loss is to keep it moist enough without allow- 
ing any of the liquid to leachout. If this can 
be accomplished, the more we reduce our ma- 
nure by fermentation the better: 


Depend upon it, many valuable discoveries in 
regard to the science and practice of agriculture 
will be made in a few years. Facts are rapidly 
accumulating. Many of the most intelligent 
farmers think science has done little for agricul- 
ture. \At first we expected too much from 
agricultural chemistry. Now we are expecting 
too little. I wish I could get every farmer’s 
son in the United States to study Prof. John- 
son’s two books, “How Crops Grow” and 
“ How Crops Feed.” They would then be able 
to appreciate the importance of the new dis- 
coveries which are being made every year, and 
which it ought to be the duty of our agricul- 
tural papers to publish and expound. As it 
now is, we dare not “talk science” half as 
much as we would like. It is no use publishing 
scientific articles if they are not read. 

I am inclined to think, however, that Ameri- 
can agricultural papers publish more scientific 
matter than those of England. Just now, they 
treat us to column after column, and page after 
page, week after week, of communications and 
speeches in regard to the repeal of the duty on 
malt. Then we have long reports of the doings 
of their “ Chambers of Agriculture,” which are 
about as interesting reading as a last year’s 
almanac. Occasionally there is a practical arti- 
cle of some value. The other day there was 
one on swine, and I commenced to read it, 
thinking I might find something new. I found, 
however, that it was copied from “ Youatt on 
the Pig,” written years and years ago! Then 
we are treated to a series of articles on sheep, 
nearly the whole of which are copied from 
“Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture,” pub- 
lished in 1855. Tlie editor of the “ Chamber of 
Agriculture Journal,” an able writer and a good 
practical farmer, speaks of “a recently pub- 
lished American work on Shorthorns, with a 
perusal of which we have been favored through 
the kindness and courtesy of Mr. J. Thornton.” 
We do things differently on this side of the water. 


The prac- | 
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| little pigs grew very fast. 


But we have to acknowledge that the English 


| farmers beat us in raising crops and in breeding 


cattle, sheep, and pigs. They have more ayail- 
able capital, better and steadier prices, and 
cheaper and more skillful labor. Here our best 
men soon get farms for themselves. Our capital 
is locked up in the land, and we have such a 
large area that one or two good crops flood our 
markets. We shall understand our situation 
better by and by. We shall not be so much 
given to change. We shall not rush into grow- 
ing this or that crop because the price happens 
to be high, or give up this or that kind of stock 
because the price happens to be low. 





All this time the Deacon has been thinking, 
“T don’t quite see,” he says, “how those barley 
experiments prove that manure ought to be fer- 
mented before using. We don’t put our manure 
on to barley, and it seems curious kind of farm- 
ing to grow barley after barley every year for 
nineteen years, and put on 14 tons of manure 
per acre every year. This may be good science, 
but to my thinking it is pretty poor practice. 
If wheat had been sown after the barley, and 
clover and timothy sown with the wheat, I think 
these crops in three or four years would have 
got hold of the manure.” 

The Deacon evidently does not understand 
the scientific bearing of these experiments. 
But, as usual, he shows his practical good sense. 
It is undoubtedly true that the wheat, and still 
more the clover, would have been able to take 
up the manure remaining in the soil after the 
barley was grown. This is one reason why 
rotation of crops is so advantageous. Clover is 
capable of taking up nitrogen from a soil too 
poor in nitrogen to grow a good crop of wheat. 
We often have a field of wheat that does not 
produce 20 bushels per acre followed by two or 
three large crops of clover. In such a case as 
this we are warranted in saying that in a favor- 
able season 75 or 80 Ibs. of available nitrogen 
applied to the wheat crop would have given us 
85 or 40 bushels of wheat per acre. And yet 
three or four crops of clover, aggregating five 
tons of hay, to say nothing of the roots, con- 
tains from 200 to 250 lbs. of nitrogen. That 
the clover got this nitrogen out of the soil, and 
not from the atmosphere, admits of little doubt. 

It seems clear to my mind that our aim as 
grain and grass growers must be, not merely to 
get nitrogen, but to get it in an available condi- 
tion. Growing clover and plowing it under for 
wheat is all very well as far as it goes. It gives 
us nitrogen, but it is not in as available a condi- 
tion as it should be. It would be better to feed 
the clover to sheep and make the nitrogen avail- 
able by judicious fermentation. The sheep 
would not take out more ak five to ten 
per cent of the nitrogen, dts less of other 
valuable ingredients of manure. And instead 
of disputing about the matter, it would be well 
if we turned our attention to the question of 
how best to ferment the manure and preserve 
and apply it without loss. 





John K. Tefft, of Rhode Island, writes: “I 
have three grade Essex pigs that are five 
months old to-day. Iweighed them this morn- 
ing. No. 1 weighed 219 Ibs. ; No. 2, 180 Ibs. ; 
and No. 8, 178 lbs. They were from a rather 
coarse common sow. She had eleven pigs, and 
raised ten. They were evenly marked black 
and white. She was a good mother, and the 
At three weeks old 
they ate well, and I gave them wheat middlings 
and Indian-meal. Seven of them were sold at 
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seven weeks old for double the price of common 
pigs. The three that I kept myself have been 
fed on Indian meal and one fourth bran stirred 
with cold water about as thick as it will run. 
They have also had a few potatoes. They had 
some milk when young, but none for some 
time. After eating their swill at night I usually 
give them two ears of corn each.” 

This is a very good showing. Mr. T. seéms 
to think that the pigs have not had extra good 
food. But I do not see how it could have been 
better, unless the pigs had had more milk and 
the meal had been cooked. After all, there is 
almost as much in the feeding as in the feed— 
and in some cases more. I do not know Mr.T., 
but I think he knows how to feed pigs. Those 
“two ears of corn” at night remind me of one 
of my own pet practices. In fattening pigs, 
the great point is to get them to eat all they can 
digest. And I find that after the pigs have 
eaten as much cooked or uncooked meal as they 
will, if you throw a few ears of corn into the 
pen they are greedily devoured. Then those 
“few potatoes” fed, I have no doubt with equal 
good. judgment,probably contributed somewhat 
to this remarkable growth. Mr. 'T. promises to 
send me the live and dead weights of the pigs 
when he kills them. 

Mr. Farquhar, of Maryland, writes that he 
has six acres of apple and peach orchard—the 
apple-trees just coming into profitabie bearing. 
The land has been cultivated every year or 
every other year since planted. “I wish,” he 
says, “to plow it again this year, and also de- 
sire to have my hogs run in it after the fruit be- 
gins falling. Is there not some crop that could 
be profitably grown between the trees as food 
for the hogs, to be eaten where it grows?” 

The great objection to raising any crop among 
fruit trees, especially peaches, is that the roots 
of the growing crop take the moisture out of 
the Jand and evaporate it into the atmosphere. 
On the 27th and 28th of June, 1870, Lawes and 
Gilbert took samples from each nine inches of 
soil, to a depth of 44 feet, from land on which 
a crop of barley was growing, and also from 
fallow land adjoining, and determined the 
amount of water in each sample. The follow- 
ing table shows the percentage of water in the 
land at different depths: 


Fallow land. Barley land. Difference. 


ist nine inches........ 20.36 11.91 8.45 
2a * Hea actaes 29.53 19.32 10.21 
Sd‘ sie oeiee 34.84 22.83 12.01 
4th ‘ UU Soawaae 34.32 25.09 9.23 
ie a Seay 31.31 26.98 4.33 
6th * ». tee —- gk | 
— 26.83 -— 

PEON bicates 5 30.65 22.09 8.56 


Messrs, Lawes and Gilbert say: “As the ex- 
cavation proceeded, barley roots were observed 
to have extended to a depth of between four 
and five feet, and the clayey subsoii appeared to 
be much more disintegrated, and much drier, 
where the roots had penetrated than where 
they had not.” 

I have not time to comment now on these im- 
portant results, further than to say that they 
show that the ba ley crop must have pumped 
up and evaporated 1085 tons of water per acre! 

Farmers sometimes say in words, and more 
frequently in action, that if an orchard is plowed 
in the spring and then allowed to grow up 
with weeds, and the weeds are turned under, 
nothing is lost. The weeds manure the land. 
But while there is some truth in this, they for- 
get that a good crop of weeds will pump up as 
much water from the soil as a crop of barley. 

If anything is to be grown in a peach orchard 





it should be grown in the autumn and early 
spring. During the summer months, while the 
trees are growing rapidly and producing fruit, 
they need abundance of moisture. Nothing 
should be allowed to grow amongst them—not 
even a weed. If anything is grown in autumn 
and spring, it should be eaten off before the dry 
weather of summer, or else it should be mown 
and allowed to lie on the surface for a mulch. 


I do not think Mr. F. can “eat his cake and - 


have it.” I can think of no crop that can be 
grown so as to be ready for the pigs at the time 
the fruit is falling. I should think winter 
vetches would stand the climate of Maryland, 
and if so they would be the best crop to grow 
for feeding off in May or the first part of June. 


As I have frequently said, I am trying the ex- 
periment of keeping my own Northern Spy 
apple orchard in grass. I have top-dressed it 
every year with manure, and keep the grass 
eaten down close with sheep. So far I am well 
satisfied with the result. There is an acre of 
dwarf pear-trees in the same field. These are 
fenced off, and the Jand is kept fallow, There 
are four or five Northern Spy trees that are 
fenced off also, and these are in the fallowed 
land. Ican not see that they grow better or 
bear more fruit than the trees in the grass. 


The best time to apply manure as a top- 
dressing for grass is probably early in the spring. 
But I have been astonished to find how rapidly 
the manure works down among the grass (or 
how soon the grass works up into the manure) 
and disappears, no matter when applied. 

Some farmers hesitate to top-dress their grass 
land for fear it may give the grass a rank taste. 
If the manure is evenly spread and thoroughly 
harrowed there is no difficulty of this kind. 
Sheep and cows will eat the top-dressed grass 
in preference to that in the same field where no 
manure has been applied. 

“Better not tell that story in the Agricultur- 
ist,” remarks the Deacon, “about an acre of 
barley pumping up a thousand tons of water. 
Nobody will believe it.” 

“You mean, Deacon, that you do not believe 
it.” 

“Well, I can’t say that I do. In the first 
place, the land during our hot weather in June 
is pretty dry, and I do not see how you are go- 
ing to get a thousand tons of water out of it if 
it is not there.” 

“But it is there. The analyses showed that 
in the fallow land there was 8,220 tons of 
water; and in the land, where the barley grew 
2,185 tons. You must recollect that an acre of 
dry soil, three inches deep, weighs 1,000,000 
Ibs., and when wet about one eighth more. We 
are dealing with large figures, and must not be 
hasty in jumping at conclusions.” 

“T agree with you there,” says the Deacon, 
who always manages to get the last word. 
What I meant to have said was that even this 
dry soil where the barley grew, and during a 
time of unusual drouth, still contained a very 
large quantity of water, and that perhaps I was 
hardly warranted in saying that the injurious 
effects of cropping orchards was due to the 
amount of water which the plants evaporated 
from the soil. It would seem as though there 
was still plenty of water within reach of the 
roots. But it may be that it is water containing 
an insufficient quantity of plant-food, and that 
when an orchard is kept in grass closely cropped 
and liberally manured, the roots of the grass 








and the roots of the trees both are able to find 
all the food and all the water they need. In 
other words, manure to a certain extent is a 
safeguard against drouth. 





Permanent Pastures. 


oo 

We can have pastures that will improve every 
year without the plow. There are thousands of 
farms in the cheese districts of England where 
the plow is not used at all in the pastures. 
There is a soft velvety turf, the result of a cen- 
tury of close feeding. There are millions of 
acres of pasture in the trans-Missouri country 
fed for ages by the buffalo and the antelope, 
growing richer every year by the grazing of 
these animals and the decay of the buffalo grass. 
In the best grazing districts of New York and 
Western Connecticut, there are large farms ke;-: 
in permanent pasture, and growing more fertile 
every year by the feeding of beef-cattle, The 
only fertilizer applied beside the droppings 
of the cattle is an occasional dressing of 
plaster, at the rate of a bushel to the acre. 
Some of these farms will carry a bullock to the 
acre, and leave a thick mat of grass upon the 
sod when the bullocks are sold off in the fall, 
The store cattle are bought. in the market in.the 
spring, and put in the pastures as soon as grass 
starts sufficiently to feed them. The cattle in- 
crease in weight, and in the quality of the beef, 
during the summer, and are sold to the butchers 
as soon as they are ripe, from August to No- 
vember. One man can take care of several hun- 
dred cattle, and the winter is a season of leisure: 
Where there is good judgment in buying and 
selling, the profits of this kind of farming are 
very handsome, and the farm isall the while 
improving in fertility. Everything it produces 
is returned to it again. 

Of course all farmers can not follow grazing, 
but the low price of grains and the high price 
of meats indicate that the raising of meats pays 
better than the raising of grain. In the new 
settlements of the West they must still raise 
grain, for there is little capital there, and the 
raising of grain is the easiest way of making 
money. Butin the more thickly seitled portions 
of the country, where the farmer has a good 
home market for beef and mutton, veal and 
lamb, and jabor is high, he should enlarge his 
pastures and increase his stock. It is surprising 
to see the change effected in a few years upon 
an old pasture by heavy grazing. We eame 
into possession of an old rented farm three 
y“aresince, that carried but four cows, a pair of 
horses, and a small flock of sheep. There wasa 
hundred acres or more, devoted to pasture, badly 
moss-grown, weedy, and bushy, from want of 
grazing. About thirty head of cattle and twen- 
ty-five sheep with their Jambs have been kept in 
good condition in this old pasture the past sea- 
son, although twenty acres of it were devoted 
torye. The feed has been more than quad- 
rupled in quantity, and greatly improved in 
quality. White clover has come in abundantly, 
as have fine grasses, and the weeds and brush 
are disappearing under the noses of the sheep. 
If the bushes are large, it is necessary to plow, 
or to cut them frequently to get rid of them. 
But almost any neglected pasture, free of brush, 
may be restored by grazing. Top-dressing with 
concentrated fertilizers will hasten the process 
of amelioration. In some districts plaster will 
be sufficient, but the action of plaster is so un- 
equal that an experiment only can tell if it 
is advisable to use it. In all, bone-dust and 
ashes will be good and paying investments. 
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An Improved Root-Slicer. 
fe TEE 
G. R. Dykeman writes us that he has made 
what he thinks an improvement on the root- 
slicer figured in the American Agriculturist of 
January, 1872, page 16. The cutter is mounted 











IMPROVED ROOT-SLICER. 


on a frame similarly to that in the engraving 
referred to, and the wheel is of similar shape; 
but it has a pulley on one side by which it can 
be-run by a strap from a horse-power, and the 
cutters are not knives, but sharp steel chisels 
three eighths of an inch square, and projecting 
half an inch from the face of the wheel. One 
of these cutters is shown at a in the annexed 
engraving. They are driven in from behind, and 
as the points are worn they may be taken out 
-and ground sharp, and replaced and driven to 
‘the proper position by means of a punch. 
“Thére are 144 of these cutters in the wheel, and 
they are confined to a space of nine inches 
around the face of the wheel. This is not 
necessary, except when a pulley is affixed to 
the back of the wheel for the strap of the 
horse-power. The cutters may be placed all over 
the face of the wheel if desired. A guard-board 
is fixed below the frame to prevent the pulped 
roots from being scattered about, and to guide 
them into the box placed beneath the cutter- 
frame to receive them. The roots are finely 
pulped, and are safer to feed when in this shape 
than when cut into slices, as it is impossible for 
any animal, however smal], to be choked with 
a fragment. The wheel used by our correspond- 
ent is 8 feet 4 inches in diameter, and made of 
four thicknesses of inch-boards nailed together. 
The cost is very small, and its utility he has 
‘ found to be very great. 
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Burning Stumps. 
—_—o———. 
A“ Reader” sends us a plan by which he has 
_ Cleared off a great many large stumps very 
cheaply and encily. His way is to bore a hole 


_ §TUMP BORED FOR BURNING. 


e top of the stump to the bottom with a 
ch auger. Another hole is bored from 
nwards to connect with the first 
into the lower part of the 





burns away, leaving a mere shell, which is 
readily knocked to pieces. The writer states 
that many stumps which he has thus burned by 
this method have had a great portion of the 
large roots consumed far into the ground. We 
give a figure of his plan from the drawing with 
which he has favored us. 
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New Sry.e or Mrx-Pans.—A dairy farmer 
of Chester County, Pa., has had made four milk- 
pans which are sufficient to serve for his dairy 
of one hundred cows. They each measure 12 
feet in length by 4 fect in breadth and 6 inches 
in depth. They are double-bottomed, with a 
space of one inch between the bottoms, which 
is divided into four compartments lengthwise, 
through which a stream of water is made to 
pass up and down, and keep the milk cool or 
warm, as the case may be. The owner of these 
pans, Mr. Enos Bernard, claims not only to have 
less labor in handling his milk and cream, but 
also to procure a large proportion of cream from 
the milk by their use. When the cream is 
skimmed off from the surface, the milk is drawn 
off through pipes in the bottoms of the pans. 








Wooden Gearing. 
—— 

The construction of gearing for farm machin- 
ery is often made an unnecessarily costly busi- 
ness. For all such light work as churning, 
hoisting, pumping, etc., wooden gearing is suffi- 








WOODEN GEARING. 


ciently strong, and is much cheaper and less 
noisy in operation than iron. We give an en- 
graving of a pair of geared wheels which would 
be found serviceable for the purposes here 
mentioned. Their construction is very simple, 
and is sufficiently shown in the engraving with- 
out further description. The material may be 
yellow pine, except for the cogs and pins, which 
should be of hickory or hornbeam (sometimes 
called iron-wood) or of some other tough wood, 
well seasoned. 
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Swiss Catrrie.—Switzerland is a very small 
country, a mere patch on the map of Europe 
and a pile of rocks and mountains besides, yet 
the Swiss. people export four million dollars’ 





worth of cheese every year. But the Swiss 
cows are good milkers, else they could not do it. 
It pays to keep good stock, as well as to make 
the best possible cheese from the milk. 





Driving Fence-Posts, 
as 

On one occasion the writer desired to erect a 
board-fence around a field which was free from 
stones, and he pro- 
ceeded on the fol- 
lowing plan: The 
line of the fence 
was laid out per- 
fectly straight, and 
small stakes were driven into the ground 
sixteen feet apart. A sharp wedge-shaped 
pointed crow-bar was procured, with which 
holes were punched in the ground where 
each stake was placed. By working the bar 
back and forth in the ground, the hole was 
made large enough to fit the post closely, and 
two feet and a half deep. f 
The post was pointed very 
evenly on each side (fig. 2), 
so that it would drive 
straight. The top was bev- 
eled so that it would not 
split in driving. A trian- 
gular stool (fig. 3), with three 
legs three feet long, and a 
heavy beetle completed the 
outfit, The beetle (fig. 1) 
was made out of a piece of 
soft maple, fifteen inches 
long, cut from a small tree 
about a foot in diameter. 
The bark was trimmed off, < 
and the edges were beveled \\\ 
off about: two inches; a \ 
handle of ash two inches \\ 
thick was put through the \ 


beetle, and was ET | 
down so as to be an inch WN 
\\ 





Fig. 1.—Mavt. 







and a half thick one way \ 
and two inches in another. ‘ * 

This prevented it turning ?-—DRIVEN Poss. 
in the hands when striking with it. When 
the posts were all ready to be driven, a man 
held one of them with the point in the hole, 
while another mounted the stool and drove it 
down with the beetle. With a little care, the 
man who held the post kept it upright and in a 
line with the rest. As the posts were driven, 
two men followed nailing on the boards. These 
four men completed a five-board fence around a 
square ten-acre field in one day and a half, 
making the la- 
bor equal to 
six days’ work. 
Had the holes 
been dug, the 
job would have 
taken at least 
four times as 
long. The cost 
of the labor 
was less than 
ten cents a rod; 
the men were 
good mechan- 
ics, or it would have cost much more, their 
labor at two dollars and a half a day being 
probably twice as cheap as common labor at 
half that rate. In addition to the superior rapid- 
ity and cheapness of the work, the fence 
was much firmer than it could possibly have 
been had the holes been dug for the posts. 





Fig. 3.—sTeou. 
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A Saw-Set and Gauge. 


—_--——.e--— 
The art of keeping a saw in order is ove to 
be studied and learned with care. <A dull saw, 
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| Then one screw is turned down exactly somuch 


as will be equal to the “set” to be given to the 
saw-teeth. Then when the gauge is applied to 
the blade of the saw, as shown in figure 4, the 
point of the tooth if it is set 
correctly just touches the de- 





pressed screw, and the gauge 





Fig. 1—CcLAMP FOR sAW. 


or one badly set, will increase the labor of cut- 
ting wood or timber from five to fifty times. 
At this season of the year cross-cut saws are in 
general use, and we give a few timely directions 
for keeping them in order. 

A saw can not be filed well unless it be 
firmly fixed in a proper clamp. <A very good 
clamp is shown at figure 1. It consists of two 
pieces of board five or six feet long, with one 
edge of each beveled, and the other edges joined 








remains firmly seated. But if 
the tooth is set too much, or not 
: sufficiently, the gauge will be 
unsteady, and will rock in one 
direction oranother. This little 
convenience can be easily made, and will be 
found well worth the little trouble that it costs. 


ee ae rey Qt te 
' Farmers and Patents. 


—_—- 

A farmer sees a gate, a clevis, or some other 
useful contrivance illustrated in the Agricultur- 
ist or other paper, and it meeting his wants he 
makes one and uses it. His neighbor living 
several miles off sees the affair and makes 





one like it, and so the thing gets into use 
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Fig. 2.—SAW-SET. 
together with hinges or pieces of stout leather. 
Each board is fastened to two light legs, so that 
when they are put together they form a sort of 
“horse” or trestle, the back of which opens and 
shuts. Three or four thumb-screws 




















\ 

V7; \ are put through the boards to 
]] \ \ clamp them together when the saw 
\\ is placed between them, and it is 

Y \ then firmly held while being sharp- 
Y \ ened. In filing the saw, the points 
Yy \\} of the teeth should be brought to a 
Y) \\ level, and none allowed to project 
Y.-\\\\ beyond the line of the others. 
Y >\\ The saw-set, shown at figure 2, 
y \\\ is a small bar of iron spread in 
4 \\ the center, where a narrow slot or 
\| groove is made a very little larger 

Y \\ than the thickness of the saw-plate. 
Z \ The tooth to be set is inserted into 
; the slot, and is bent to this side 
Y or that by aslight motion of the 
Uy set. Itis best to set the teeth in 
Vy turn, one to the right and the 
Y next to the left, alternately. The 
Y saw will become warped if the 
YZ teeth are set to one side first and 
Y; to the other side afterwards.- As 
Fic. 4, the teeth are set they should be 
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tested by the gauge shown at fig- 
ure 3. This isa very important tool for all 
those who use saws, A badly-set saw not 
only requires sey- 
eral times the 
power to work it, 
but it jars very 
unpleasantly the 
arms and_ shoul- 
ders of the sawyer 
or the machinery 
of a mill. The 
gauge may be 
whittled out of a 
piece of soft pine, 
or maple, or black- 
walnut. It should 
be of a shape sim- 
ilar to the en- 
graving, or an elongated cross. At the end 
of each arm a small screw is inserted. 
These are screwed down level with each other, 
so that the gauge will set upon a saw-blade or 
other level surface without rocking either way: 








Fig. 3.—SAW-GAUGE. 











throughout a large section of country. At 

length there comes along a chap who claims 

that he holds a patent upon the gate or 
other device, that the farmer has infringed 
upon his rights, and threatens immediate 
prosecution if royalty is not paid. In nine 
cases out of ten the farmer is intimidated 
by the assurance of the 
fellow, and to avoid 
trouble pays the sum 
demanded, and the fellow, 
who is in nine cases 
out of ten a swindler, 
goes on to fleece the 
next farmer. This, in , 
brief, is the story that 
comes to us so often that 
we are sure that a Jarge 
amount of swindling is 
carried on in this manner. 
Being in Washington a 
while ago, we had an in- 
terview with the Hon. 
Commissioner of Patents, 
with a view to see what could be done to stop 
this now grievous nuisance. The Commis- 
sioner is entirely in sympathy with the farmers, 
and is ready to do all in his power to save them 
from imposition.. He told us several things in 
relation to the matter which it is not advisable 
to publish, as the rogues _ tad 
would be put upon their {iy ? i 
guard. We. give our 
friends the following ad- 
vice. In the first place, 
do not be frightened. 
Most farmers are willing 
to make almost any sac- 
rifice in order to avoid 
anything that looks like 
a lawsuit, and these 
swindlers know it. Act- 











Patent Office at Washington, to ascertain if 
such a patent was issued on such a date. Be 
particular about the date, Do not fear, that be- 
ing an unknown individual the application will 
be unnoticed. It is a part of the business of the 
office to answer just such letters. If the pre- 
tended owner of the patent isa fraud, he, finding 
that you are not frightened and know what you 
are about, will not trouble you any more. Still 
there are cases in which the farmer may have 
unwittingly infringed upon the patent-right o? 
an inventor. Publishers of journals are some- 
times imposed upon by persons who send them 
drawings of things that have already been pat- 
ented. An honest owner of a patent is likely 
to be a fair man, and when you are fully con- 
vinced that you have unwittingly trespassed 
upon his rights, there will generally be no diffi- 
culty in effecting a settlement. It is only the 
pretenders who bluff and bluster. Do not be 
afraid of any who try intimidation, but adopt 
the course we have here counseled. 





eee 
The Use of Pulleys. 


isa 

The pulley is one of the mechanical powers 
that is very generally misunderstood. If its 
advantages were better known, it would be 
much more generally used. Its real value is 
such that no farmer or other person using a 








Fig. 1.—PULLEY PROPERLY RIGGED. 


team should ever be without one, and sufficient 
rope to work it. If a heavy load is stalled in a 
bad spot on the road or in the woods, it may be 
extricated in a few minutes by the timely use of 
a pulley, and the worry and loss of time occa- 
sioned by vain efforts to drag it out may be pre- 
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Let them blow. They 
can not, under any cir- 
cumstances, bring you into court under 
several months, and “bluff” is their chief 
reliance. If a man claims that you have 
infringed his patent, demand to see the 
patent. Ifhe can not, show it, or give you its 
date of issue and the name in which it 
was issued, do not bother with him. Demand 
the date, and if you get it tell him to call again. 
Pay no money until you have written to the 





Fig. 2.—PULLEY IMPROPERLY RIGGED. 


vented. In hauling logs or large stones it is 
peculiarly useful, but its fuli advantages are very 
seldom gained, because it is not properly used. 
We give some illustrations showing how it may 
be used to gain power, and how power may be 
actually lost by wrongly using it. 

Fig. 1 shows a log to which a pulley is at- 


tached in a proper manner. It is eyident*that _ 


when the log is drawn up to the stump the 
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horse will have traveled considerably beyond 
the stump, and therefore considerably further 
than the distance the log has been moved. The 
gain in power will be proportionate to the ex- 
cess of distance traveled. 

In fig. 2 the position of the pulley is changed, 
and it is evident that when the log has been drawn 
up to the stump, the horse will merely change 














Fig. 3.—BADLY RIGGED PULLEY. 
































places with it, and will travel exactly the same 
distance through which the Jog has been moved. 
There is now an actual loss of power equal to 
that which is necessary to draw the rope through 
the pulley. It may then be taken as a rule 
when the horse travels in a direction towards 
the object drawn by means of a single pulley, 
power is Jost; and whenever it travels away 
from the object drawn, or in the same direction 
in which it is moved, power is gained. This is 
an important thing to learn now that hay is un- 
loaded so generally by horse-forks and pulleys. 
It is not difficult to stall a horse with a forkful 
of hay. © 150 pounds is as much as a horse in 
general can elevate theoretically; and practi- 
cally, less than this amount can be raised by a 
horse moving three miles an hour. Now, if the 
pulleys are so arranged that power is lost, less 
than 100 pounds of hay on a fork will be too 
much for asmall horse. But let the pulleys be 
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4.—PRUPERLY RIGGED PULLEY. 


properly arranged, and he will raise double this 
quantity, The advantage then is obvious, 

Fig. 3 shows the ordinary way of using the 
pulleys in unloading hay. If they are arranged 
as in fig. 4, the horse can do double duty, with 
the expenditure of very little more time. 

In the use of such methods we bring our 
heads to the help of our hands, and make alittle 
thought do the work of much muscle. 





Scab in Sheep. 


a At this season of the year sheep are often af- 
fected by seab, It isa highly contagious dis- 
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ease, and rapidly spreads through a flock. Its 
presence may be perceived by the wool becom- 
ing loose in patches, a constant irritation of the 
skin, causing the sheep to be continually rub- 
bing itse’f against fences, posts, or walls. The 
skin is red and inflamed, and very often broken 
by the efforts of the sheep to alleviate the itch- 
ing. The disease is caused by a very small in- 
sect which burrows beneath the skin, and rapid- 
ly increases its progeny, which spread until 
large patches of the skin are affected. Wher- 
ever this diseased skin is rubbed the contagion 
is conveyed, and other sheep are thus infected. 
The health of the sheep is injured in course of 
time, and if some remedy is not applied it will 
die. There are several remedies, all of which 
are of outward application. One is tobacco- 
juice, made by boiling waste tobacco, such as 
stems or second-growth leaves, in water, until a 
strong decoction is obtained. The sheep are 
either dipped into this liquid, which is to be 
brought into contact with every part of the skin, 
or it is to be poured from the spout of a coffee-pot 
along the back and sides of the animal between 
the parted wool, until every portion is reached 
and saturated. The wool is then squeezed, and 
the excess of the liquor is gathered, to be ap- 
plied to another sheep. This treatment will 
kill nogonly scab and ticks, but it has also been 
known to kill the sheep, and therein is its chief 
disadvantage. There are other preparations 
which are even of a more poisonous character, 
but they should be avoided when there is an 
equally good one which is perfectly safe. This 
is carbolic acid in a weak solution of one part of 
commercial acid in four hundred parts of water. 
This is not poisonous, is not a painful remedy 
to the sheep, and leaves the skin and fleece in 
such a favorable condition that it pays to dip 
the sheep for its effect on the wool alone. There 
are carbolic sheep-dips already prepared for use, 
but where they can not be procured a dip may 
be made of the acid mixed with water in the 
proportions above mentioned. 
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Modern Barbarisms. 


—o—- 





The numerous barbarous practices perpe- , 


trated by farmers who ought to know better on 
their patient and suffering stock are amazing. 
That these cruelties are well meant, or thought- 
lessly and ignorantly inflicted in the attempt to 
relieve real or imaginary diseases, does not 
make them less pernicious. More amazing still 
is the fact that farmers are instructed by some 
so-called agricultural journals to practice these 
cruelties. Occasionally, cures of “ hollow- 
horn” are reported by such means as boring 
into the acutely sensitive inner part of the horn 
and inserting therein hot vinegar, salt, and pep- 
per. The equally imaginary “ wolf in the tail” 
is overcome by slitting that part and binding in 
the wound such an assuaging agent as salt. 
Young pigs and colts have their teeth clumsily 
knocked out or broken off, in the gratuitous 
attempt to assist nature 
in disposing of them. 
The membrane by which 











is inflicted, because there is no connection be- 
tween the supposed disease and the mistaken 
treatment. But in cases where animals are 
really laboring under disease, the treatment 
recommended is often equally cruel and bar- 
barous. For instance, a widely published remedy 
for “grub in the head” in sheep is to pour tur- 
pentine into the ear or inject it into the nostrils, 
In the one case it is absurd as well as cruel, for 
the ear has no connection with the seat of the 
trouble; and in the other it is too cruel and 
barbarous a remedy to adopt, because there are 
others equally effective which are not produc- 
tive of intense agony to the already suffering 
animal. Tobacco smoke blown into the sheep’s 
nostrils will serve to cause the ejection of these 
grubs if any exist, but in many cases, if not 
the vast majority of them, the grubs have only 
an assumed existence, and the trouble arises 
from causes which are intensified by the in. 
tended remedy. If farmers desiring to treat 
their animals would but use some common- 
sense, and, putting themselves in their place, 
consider how the remedies they propose to use 
would affect themselves, less of this thoughtless 
cruelty would occur. 

Modern surgery is full of expedients to alle- 
viate pain in the treatment of suffering humanity, 
and the practice of medicine is nq longer as 
“heroic” as formerly; but unfortunately for 
our suffering animals, humanity has hardly yet 
been deemed worthy of consideration in reliev- 
ing their pains, even when they are unavoidably 
inflicted ; but how much less is it an item of 
consideration when quackery and ignorance 
undertake to cure complaints which have no 
existence! 





Three Horses to a Wagon. 
Weare requested to give a plan whereby three 
horses may be hitched abreast to a wagon. In 
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Fig. 1—HITCHING THREE HORSES. 





response, we give engravings of arrangements 
of single and double trees by which this may be 
done, also of the method of arranging the lines 
for driving a three-horse team. The plan of 
using three horses abreast to a wagon has some 








the eyeball is swept and 





cleared of foreign matters 
is cruelly cut off, when 
painfully inflamed, irrita- 
ted, and swollen, as a remedy for “hooks and 
haws,” and the animal is permanently deprived 
of an absolutely necessary appendage and pro- 
tection to an invaluable organ without any 
necessity. The remedy is worse than the disease, 

Iu such ways as these utterly useless cruelty 
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Fig. 2.—sINGLE AND DOUBLE TREES FOR THREE HORSES. 


advantages, especially on a farm or a country 
road. In fact,it has been found useful in the 
streets of a city, and we remember having seen 
some years since the omnibuses in the city of 
London drawn: in this manner, and the team 
handled in those crowded streets with the great- 
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est facility, where any other way of using three 
horses would have been inconvenient or impos- 
sible. Two poles or tongues are needed; the 
middle horse goes between them, with one on 
each side. 
Common 
neck - yokes 
or neck- 
straps are 
used, and 
the double- 
tree is made pig 8.—-THREE HORSES ABREAST. 
to carry 

three single-trees, one at each end and one at 
the center. The center one is attached by a 
clevis which fits on to the draft-bolt of the double- 
tree, as shown in figure 1. The traces are ar- 
ranged so that each horse draws on two single- 
trees. The nigh horse’s traces are hitched to 
the outside end of the nigh single-tree and the 
nigh end of the center one. The middle horse 
is hitched to the inside ends of the outside single- 








Fig. 4.—-ARRANGEMENT OF LINES. 


trees, and the off horse is hitched to the off ends 
of the center and the off side single-trees. The 
diagram fi. 1 shows the arrangement. Figures 
2 and 8 show other arrangements of single-trees 
which may be adapted to wagons or plows. 
The arrangement of the lines is shown at fig. 4. 
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The Earl of Warwick’s Sewage Farm. 


BY COL GHORGE B. WARING, JR., OF OGDEN FARM. 

The sewage question has for many years en- 
gaged much attention in England. How to 
prevent the waste of towns from polluting rivers 
which run past other towns in their course was 
the first consideration; how to turn the waste 
to profitable account as manure, the second. 

Many attempts have been made to use the 
land asa purifying agent, and to convert the 
matters withdrawn by it from the sewage 
into a useful form as constituents of crops. 
Most of these attempts failed to accomplish 
what was expected of them. They generally 
cost more than they came to, and the problem 
is as yet by no means solved. In a few cases 
satisfactory results have been secured. 

Lord Warwick’s Sewage Farm at Leamington 
seems eminently successful. It lies about two 
miles from the city of Leamington, and at a 
somewhat higher level. The population is 
22,000, and the amount of sewage produced 
amounts to from 500,000 to 1,000,000 gallons 
per day, according to weather, or from 2,000 to 
4,000 tons. For this, Lord Warwick pays $750 
per annum, engages to take all produced, and 





to deliver it as pure water into the river Avon, 
The sewage is forced by steam through an 
iron pipe from the outlet of the town sewers to 
a reservoir at the highest and most remote 
point of the farm. The reservoir holds only 
one day’s sewage. Atintervals along the course 
of the main pipe screw-valves allow the stream 


] to be diverted at pleasure. When the pumps 


are working, the flow is from the town; when 
not, from the reservoir. The Jand is undulating, 
and has been underdrained with tiles. The soil 
is a porous loam, with a heavier subsoil. The 
farm contains 400 acres. From the line of iron 
pipe, earthenware pipes (8-inch diameter), with 
cemented joints, lead to the highest points of 
the different fields or sections of the farm, deliy- 
ering the sewage where it can be conveniently 
conducted away by surface gutters. These run 
along the crests of the slopes, with branch fur- 
rows for distribution over the land. Thestream 
is allowed to run first to the lowest part of the 
field, where it overflows the furrow and spreads 
over the land below. When this portion is 
saturated, a wrought-iron gate (with 2 handles) 
is struck into the furrow, and the sewage, 
dammed back, overflows the next higher part of 
the ground. When all lying below the lowest 
furrow has been irrigated, a gate is set in the 
main furrow just below the next lateral one 
above; then the slope below this is treated as 
the first one was, and the water is stopped at the 
next lateral above. The arrangement is per- 
fectly simple and no skilled labor is required. 

The cost of all pipes and fixtures (not includ- 
ing the draining) was $30 per acre for the 
whole farm—$12,000 in all. The only manure 
used, excepting the large amount made on the 
place, is brought to the farm and distributed 
over it by this apparatus, which is managed by 
a part of the labor of one man. 

The crops are Italian rye-grass, mangolds, 
wheat, and clover or beans, The yield is mar- 
velous—especially of the rye-grass. In 1872, 
this was cut 7 times. The growth was about 
1 inch per day during the summer, and about 
18 feet aggregate in the whole season. 

The first cutting was begun March 12th, and 
the last one was finished in the last week of 
November. The average over 40 acres was 55 
tons—equal to about 10 tons of cured hay—per 
acre, Of course such a quantity of such succu- 
lent grass could not be cured, and its daily con- 
sumption, as fast as cut, was imperative. This 
40 acres of grass furnished the entire fodder of 
40 large grade Shorthorn cows and 12 ponder- 
ous English cart-horses from March 12th to the 
end of November, and a surplus was sold for cash 
amounting to $2,500. 

The farm is well managed, by Mr. Tough, a 
capital Scotch farmer, and it is, both naturally 
and artificially, a good farm. I counted 22 
stacks of wheat valued at about $500 per stack, 
and the clumps of mangold looked to be inter- 
minable. I had no means of learning the cost 
of carrying on the establishment, but there was 
no evidence of extravagant outlay in any form. 
Everything was plain, strong, and business-like, 
The stock consisted of the 40 cows for milk-sell- 
ing, as many young grade Shorthorns, a few 
sheep, and the working horses. 

The attention of people who “don’t believe 
in high farming” is called to the summing up 
of the result of farming these 400 acres, under 
what is probably the Righest system known: 

After making good its stock (breeding animals 
to take the place of those sold or worn out) the 
gross annual sales are £6,000 or $30,000. 

Seventy-five dollars an acre from simple farm- 





ing of the best sort, in a neighboisood where 
the best farms, fully equipped with ali .cat a 
landlord is expected to furnish, rent for $12 per 
acre! Comment is unnecessary. 





Fish-Oil and Scrap Business, 


To persons passing through Groton and Sto- 
nington on the Shore Line Railroad, and seeing 
the rough pastures strewn with granite boulders, 
it may seem strange that the people are not all 
in the poor-house. But the riches. of the sea 
more than compensate for the roughness of the 
land. One great source of their wealth is the 
Menhaden or Bony-fish, that swarm along the 
shores from May until October. There are seven 
companies, employing 14 gangs of men, on the 
shore between Stonington and New’ London, 
engaged in the fish-oil and scrap business. They 
have caught the past season 40,800,000 fish, 
which yielded about 142,000 gallons of oil, worth 
about $64,000, and 4,080 tons of scrap, worth 
about $49,000. This makes $118,000 distri- 
buted along twelve miles of the shore of Fisher’s 
Island Sound, from a single industry. The 
business gives employment to over 200 persons 
at the factories, and indirectly to as many more, 
besides the business of freighting the products. 
There are about 60 boats, large and small, en- 
gaged in the catching, varying from 35 tons 
burden to the small seinc-boat of two or three 
tons. The fourteen gangs of fishermen require 
each a new seine every year, costing $500 vw 
$800, or from $7,000 to $12,000 for this one item. 

The boats and sails have to be renewed 
occasionally, so that the business is not all profit. 
At the Quinnipiac works a superphosphate is 
made, but most of the companies sell their scrap 
in the raw state, just as it leaves the press. It 
is kept in large piles under cover, until winter 
and spring. A great deal of it is carted in bulk 
directly from the factories to the farms where it 
is to be used, within a distance of six or eight 
miles. Some goes to the manufacturers of con- 
centrated fertilizers in the cities, and the rest is 
bagged and barreled for the general market. 
Large quantities are sold to the tobacco farmers 
up the valley of the Connecticut, and this fertil- 
izer is one secret of the large growth of the fra- 
grant weed in that region. It makes a very 
important addition to the fertilizers of the Nut- 
meg State, and is altogether the cheapest ma- 
nure in the market. On the whole, the “ testi- 
mony of the rocks” is to be received with certain 
grains of allowance. The prospect of the alms- 
house for these men is not very brilliant. 

CoNNECTICUT. 





Corn-Planting. 
aoe 

Somebody has said that “the corn crop must - 
always be the sheet-anchor of American farm- 
ing.” Although there is something of a “ bull” 
in this remark, yet the idea conveyed by it is 
perfectly true. However we may arrange our 
rotation, whether we grow roots or not, the 
corn crop must always come: in to start on. 
Then it follows that we must learn how to make 
the most of it. The old plan of putting in this 
crop will not pay any longer. The Indian and 
the backwoodsman’s style figured by our artist 
in this page, belongs to a day that has long 
since deparied. Yet these obsolete styles of 
corn-planting still linger in places where new 
ideas have not yet penetrated, where, for in- 
stance, the Agriculturist is not u family institu. 
tion. And although the clam-shell with which 
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the squaw scooped out a hole for the seed, with 
a couple of “menhaden” for a fertilizer, and 
raised the hill over it, while her husband and 
master industriously looked on and “ bossed ” 
the job, has gone out of date, the old-fashioned 
heavy hoe still remains in use, and the old- 
fashioned farmer with the help of his wife and 
children still puts in his patch amidst stumps 
and roots. On the rich prairies of the West, the 
- horse-planter drops and coyers 24 acres per day 
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INDIAN CORN-PLANT ING. 


in a very cheap way, but the crop yearly grows 
less and less, and this rapid method must one day 
give way to a better and more productive onc. 
Last fall we'visited the well-known farmer, Mr. 
Crozier, Beacon Stock Farm, Northport, L. L., 
and were struck with the appearance and yield 
of his corn crop. An acre measured out accu- 
rately was tested by. husking a shock here and 
there, and ascertaining the average yield of them, 
by which it appeared that the produce of the acre 
was 260 bushels of ears. Thisselected acre was 


farmers? Manure and good cultivation of the 
soil were the only means used to achieve this 
result. There was no claim toa new sort of 
seed, or anything that any farmer could not pro- 
cure for himself. The soil was a light sandy 
loam, a sod that had been plowed in the fall, 
grubbed or subsoiled in the spring, and perfectly 
well harrowed. Then the drills were opened 
84 feet apart with a double mold-board plow; 

























in these was scattered well-rotted compost from 


the barn-yard, hauled on to the field in two-horse 
carts, from which the manure was dropped, four 
drills being manured at each crossing of the 
field. A man following: with a hoe smoothed 
the manure evenly along the drill as quickly as 
he could walk. The seed was dropped twelve 
inches apart in the drill by women and girls 
from the families of the farm laborers. The 
drills were closed and the seed covered bya 
light plow drawn by one horse, two furrows be- 
ing required to do this, one on each side of the 





no better than the rest of the field, it was not 
conspicuously different in any way from any 
Other acre, and was selected at random. The 
test was impartial and not made for any set 
purpose. The result was surprising, but was 
_ -¥erified by repeated proof. The question then 
"arose, By what method was this crop raised, 
d was there anything in it that was not 





the circumstances of all other 


MODERN CORN-PLANTING. 


drill. The field was then harrowed with the 
chain harrow figured in the Agriculturist of 
January, 1873, and rolled. The after-cultivation 
was done with the Shares horse-hoe, with which 
the rows were kept clean close up to the corn, 
and very little hand-hoeing was found neces- 
sary. A part of the field was treated with a 
dressing of the Manhattan blood-manure, with 
yery satisfactory results, but what the yield of 





VLANTING CORN IN 








the crop was on that part of the field we do not 
know, the corn having been husked and the 
stalks removed at the time of our visit. The 


engraving represents the whole operation of 
this method of putting in a crop of corn, ex- 
cepting the harrowing and rolling of the ground, 
Each operation there shown being done as fast 
as each worker can walk, it is quickly and 
cheaply performed. When the result is a crop 
equal to 974 bushels of shelled corn per acre 





THE BACKWOODs. 


after allowing 25 per cent for shrinkage in dry- 
ing, it is evident that this plan is a much more 
profitable one than that of growing 15 to 30 
bushels by the methods in general use. The 
profit realized consists not only in the grain 
actually raised, but in the excellent preparation 
of the ground for another crop. This prepara- 
tion leaves the ground in better condition than 
afallow would do, even though it may have 
been manured; for the clean cultivation, and 
the shade of the dense crop of cornstalks, kill 















the weeds and mellow and loosen the soil. 
When cross-plowed as soon as the stalks are 
removed, the soil and the manure left in the 
drills become thoroughly intermingled, and 
the ground is in the best possible condition for 
a crop of roots the next season. In the rotation 
adopted by Mr. Crozier roots always follow 
corn, and it is one that under his style of farm- 
ing becomes very profitable and successful. 
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The Shining Willow. 


There are in the Northern States east of the 
Mississippi something less than twenty species 





THE SHINING WILLOW. 


of willows. Some of these are humble shrubs, 
and none of them form very large trees. One 
of the most beautiful of all willows is a native 
species which is common along our water- 
courses, and is noticeable for the deep green of 
its foliage, every leaf of which looks as bright 
as if it had been recently varnished. It appro- 
priately bears the name of Salix lucida, the 
Shining Willow. The tree is from twelve to 
fifteen feet high, but in cultivation grows to a 
larger size.. The small branches are of a pol- 
ished green, and when older they become 
bronzed. . The leaves are from three and a half 
to five inches long, and of the shape shown in 
the engraving. There are at the base of each 
leaf several small stalked glands. It produces 
its catkins in May and June, and the flowers 
differ from those of the majority of our willows 
in having five or more stamens. This species 
is sometimes cultivated under the name of the 
Bay-leaved and Laurel-leaved Willow, names 
which are also applied to the European Salix 
pentandra, a species which is so near ours that 
some botanists consider them identical. As an 
ornamental tree, the Shining Willow is a valu- 
able one on account of the abundance and 
brightness of its foliage. Our object in calling 
attention to it is not only to commend it for its 
beauty but for its utility. When treated like 
an osier, by cutting it down near to the ground 
each year, it throws up shoots with great vigor, 
which though not as good as some others for 





basket-work, are excellent for supports to plants 
or for any other purpose where a light straight 
rod is required. Such rods are in frequent de- 
mand in every garden as supports to plants, 


and a few trees of the Shining Willow will 
furnish an abundant supply of the best quality. 


es —_ 
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The Spanish Buckeye. 


—_—~—. 





Whik passing through the grounds of Mr. 
P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga., last fall, we 


were surprised and pleased to come across an _ 


old friend of our Texas travels, the Spanish 
Buckeye. This usually grows as a shrub, five 
to ten feet high, throwing up many stems, and 
forming a dense mass. In particularly favor- 
able places it becomes a small tree of twenty 
fect in hight. It is quite common along the 
streams in Western Texas, and we have seen it 
growing in a starved condition not far from 
El Paso on the Rio Grande. It is remarkable 
in having the foliage of a Hickory and the 
flowers and fruit of-a Buckeye. The name 
Spanish Buckeye is a misnomer, as it is a pecu- 
liarly American shrub. The flowers are pro- 
duced in March, but we collected it in bloom in 
August, and it is said to frequently flower twice 
a year. The flowers, shown in the engraving 
of the natural size, are rose-colored, and are 
staminate, pistillate, or perfect in different in- 
dividuals or of different kinds upon the same 
specimen. The bloom in spring is sufficiently 
abundant to render the plant showy, and the 
aspect and foliage are pleasing at all times. 
The fruit is a leathery capsule, of the size and 











shape shown in the engraving; it has three 
cells, with a brownish black shining seed about 
the size of a boy’s marble in each cell. These 
seeds are pleasant to the taste, having a flavor 


THE SPANISH BUCKEYE. 


not unlike that of walnuts. Some of the party 
with which the writer traveled. in “Texas; 
including the physician, in whom one would 
have looked for greater caution, ate freely ‘of 
the nuts, and for some time after were distress- 
ing illustrations of the fact that these nuts pos- 
sess marked emetic properties. It belongs to 
the same family with the Horse-Chestnut and 
Buckeye, and bears the botanical name of Un- 
gnadia speciosa. Baron Ungnad was ambassa- 
sador from Austria to Constantinople; in”1576 
he sent the seeds of the now common Horse- 
Chestnut to Vienna, and was thus the means of 
introducing this tree into Western Europe, and 
consequently to this country. It is fitting that 
his name should be honored by giving it to a 
related species of the far West. The Ungnadia 
flourishes at Augusta, Ga., but we do not know 
how far north it will endure the winter. It 
is cultivated in a few collections in France, and 
the French gardeners advise that it be pro- 
tected during winter in the latitude of Paris. 


a 





Some New or Little Known Peaches. 

Some varieties of peaches of great excellence 
have originated in the Southern States, and Mr. 
P. J. Berckmans, the well-known pomologist 
of Augusta, Ga., has made a specialty of col- 
lecting and testing them. Mr. B. has lately 
given in his paper, “The Farmer and Garden- 
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er,” notes upon some of these varieties, and 
thinking that they will be of interest. to fruit- 
growers generally, we reproduce them : 

MuscocrE.—Among the many subvarieties of 
the Columbia or Indian peach, which we have 
had occasion to notice, this is one which pos- 
sesses marked characteristics, and is particularly 
distinct from the usual slight deviations of the 

_ type in being a white-fleshed freestone. It or- 
iginated in Columbus, Ga., by Mr. J. CG. Cook, 
who sent us specimens in August, 1868. From 
the seeds of these peaches we raised several 
trees which sported unusually, some being white 
clingstones of inferior quality, others almost 
identical with the parent. One of the seedlings, 
fruiting first in 1870, produced specimens meas- 
uring ten inches in circumference, and has dur- 
ing the succeeding years continued to give 
equally as large and fine fruit. 

Size large to very large, round or a little one- 
sided; skin dingy yellow, nearly covered with 
erimson, and a very dark brownish crimson 
cheek, spotted and striped with darker colored 
stripes and very downy. Flesh white, with a 
few red veins around the stone, melting, juicy, 
and very good; stone small and quite round ; 
maturity from August Ist until the 20th, accord- 
ing to season; freestone; wood, foliage, and 
habit of growth similar to the Columbia. 

Darpy.—Large, round, suture distinct, and 
with a deep furrow on opposite side; skin 
creamy. white, with a faint wash of red; flesh 
pure white to the stone, finely grained, juicy, 
sweet, and of fine aroma; clingstone; maturity, 
end of October; quality very good; tree com- 
pact and regular grower. 

We find this subvariety of the Heath Cling a 
very desirable late peach, and of a quality much 
superior to the usnal very late ripening varieties. 
It originated at Newberry, 8. C., by Messrs. P. 
W. & R. S. Chick, who deserve great credit in 
having introduced this fruit. 

THURBER.— When the Chinese Cling became 
known, it at once took precedence above all 
early clingstones, and deservedly so, as there is 

‘ no clingstone peach ripening at any time dur- 
ing the peach season that can surpass it. Fora 
number of years seedlings of the Chinese Cling 
were made with the expectation of producing 
‘a variety that would combine the qualities of 
the parent with the additional merit of being a 
freestone. After repeated experiments the 
wished-for variety was obtained, and after two 
seasons of production, we are warranted to say 
that it equals the Chinese Cling in size and ap- 
pearance, as well as quality, and we can not 
better describe it than to compare it with that 
famous variety in every respect except being a 
freestone. The foliage and appearance of the 
tree are identical with the parent, but the growth 
is less straggling and assumes a more compact 
form. This fruit is due to the care and skill of 

‘Dr. L. E. Berckmans, and, by permission from 
the producer, has been dedicated to our friend, 
Prof. George Thurber, chief editor of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 

Picqvet’s Late.—In the January number of 
“ Rural Alabamian,” the editor says: “ This va- 
riety is by no means as widely known and 
planted as it should be. For its season, it is 
the evidence of all who have fruited it that it 
has no compeer. Large to very large, bright 
yellow, and of most excellent quality, it can not 


fail to become one of our most profitable mar- | 


ket peaches, ripening as it does when good 
peaches are scarce, and the trees being fine 
growers and abundant bearers, Season, first 
half of September ; freestonc.” 








This magnificent peach originated in the or- 
chard of Antoine Picquet, Belair, Ga. In 
1858 we cut the grafts from the original tree, 
which died the following year. After fruiting 
it for four consecutive seasons we put it in the 
trade, feeling assured at that time that it was 
destined to become a most valuable market 
peach. In this we have not been disappointed, 
and it is a source of congratulation to us to have 
added this peach to our list of superior fruits 
and saved it from destruction. It ripens with 
the Smock, to which it is immensely superior in 
size, appearance, and quality. The Salway also 
matures at the same time, but is also inferior to 
the Picquets, from a limited experience in fruit- 
ing the former and from reports of others who 
fruited both varieties side by side. 





Propagation of Carnations and Pinks, 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—— 

“An Amateur,” from Des Moines, Iowa, 
complains that he has no success in rooting cut- 
tings of either Carnations or Pinks, although he 
never fails in Fuchsias, Geraniums, Coleus, Ver- 
benas, or Begonias. The varieties he succeeds 
with we all find to root quicker than the Carna- 
tion or Pink, but not more surely if the proper 
conditions be observed. These conditions are 
that the plant of Carnation or Pink from which 
the cuttings are taken must be in a healthy, 
growing condition. The temperature of the 
sand of the propagating bench in which the 
cutting is inserted should range from 65° to 75°, 
and the atmosphere 15 degrees less, The sand 
must always be kept moist, and great care must 
bettaken that neither sun nor drafis of air strike 
the cuttings long enough to wilt or shrivel them, 
for if once shriveled nearly all hope of rooting 
them is gone. But these conditions of tempera- 
ture are not likely to be obtained easily by 
amateurs, so I again recommend, as the safest 
of all methods of propagating, the saucer system 
already described by me in your columns, and 
also in my work “ Practical Floriculture,” asthe 
best method of propagating Carnations, Roses, 
or in fact anything else in the small way. 
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_ Origin of the Baldwin Apple. 
BY CHARLES DOWNING. 


[In August last, we published an article from 
a well-known literary lady, giving her history 
of the Baldwin. After its appearance we re- 
ceived several letters from various quarters, 
each giving a different story about the apple. 
To publish all these accounts would leave the 
matter more confused than before, and we 
thought it wisest, amid conflicting stories, to 
drop the matter for the time, This did not suit 
some who, because we would not publish their 
particular stories, considered us unfair, but we 
preferred to wait for something positive, which 
we now have from Mr. Downing, who has a 
keen eye for anything relating to the history of 
American fruits.—Ep.] 

In your paper of last year, 1872, page 303, 
“Mrs. E. Oakes Smith gives the origin of the 
Baldwin apple, saying it. originated with Josiah 
Pearce, town of Baldwin, Maine, about 60 years 
ago,” but in looking over the history of Woburn, 
Mass., by Samuel Sewall, A.M., which was 
kindly sent me by J. W. Manning, of Reading, 
Mass., I find the following history, which ap- 
pears to me the most correct one. “ As Col. 
Soammi Baldwin was one day, about the year 





1780, surveying land at a place called Butters 
Row, in Wilmington, Middlesex County, Mass, 
near the bounds of that town, Woburn and 
Burlington, he observed one or more wood- 
peckers continually flying to a certain tree 
growing on land of Mr. James Butters, hard by. 
Prompted by curiosity to ascertain the cause of 
their frequenting that tree, he at length went to 
it; and finding under it apples of an excellent 
flavor and well worth cultivating, he returned 
to the tree the next spring, and took from it 
cions to graft into stocks of his own. Other 
persons in that vicinity, induced by his example 
or advice, grafted trees of theirs soon after with 
cions from the same stock, and subsequently, 
whenever Col. Baldwin attended court, or went 
into different parts of the county as high 
sheriff, he was accustomed to carry cions of 
this variety of apple with him, and to distribute 
them among his friend’; so this species of fruit 
soon came to be extensively known and cuiti- 
vated. The original tree, it is said, was blown 
down in the famous ‘September gale,’ in 1815.” 

“ At first apples of this description were called 
by many ‘ Butters apples,’ from the name of the 
person upon whose Jand the original tree was 
found; and by others Woodpecker apples, from 
the bird whose constant flight attracted the 
notice of Col. Baldwin, and led to the discovery 
of the excellency of the fruit which grew on it. 
But, on a certain day (it is reported), when Col. 
Baldwin had a party of gentlemen at his house 
to dine, he set before them a dish of these ap- 
ples; and one of his guests, admiring their good 
qualities, asked him by what name they were 
known? ‘By no name in particular, the 
Colonel replied; ‘call them, if you please, 
Baldwin apples.’ And this has ever since been 
their common name.” 


The Codling-Moth Again. 


= 

Tke greatest obstacle to profitable apple-cul- 
ture is the Codling-Moth. This lays its eggs in 
the blossom end of the fruit, and the larva or 
“worm ” eats its way into the young apple, feeds 
upon its substance, and when it has reached 
maturity goes forth to find a place where it can 
hide, spin a cocoon, and then appear asa moth 
to do the same thing over again. This insect 
can be best attacked as a chrysalis or cocoon. 

It naturally hides itself, when about to under- 
go its change, under scales of the bark or in its 
crevices, and as it accepts the readiest shelter, 
traps are devised which take advantage of this 
instinct of the insect. Hay ropes and bands of 
various kinds put around the trees, and removed 
from time to time to destroy the worms, have 
long been used, and last year we figured a trap, 
patented by Mr. Wier, which operated upon 
the same principle. At the annual meeting of 
the Michigan State Pomological Society, Mr. B. 
Hathaway proposed a trap which he has found 
successful, and whieh possesses the merit of being 
unpatented. [Note.—Wejust lwre wish to ex- 
press our thanks to one man (Mr. B. Hathaway, 
nurseryman, of Little Prairie Rond, Mich.) who 
can present to his fellow fruit-growers a useful 
device, and has public spirit enough not to patent ° 
it, and we hope that all who have occasion to 
buy fruits in that portion of the country will 
show their appreciation of this act, as we do by 
giving Mr. H., whom we do not personally know, 
this first-class notice.] Mr. H., in making berry- 
boxes for his fruit trade, uses veneers, and he 
takes this same material for his moth-trap. A 
strip of veneer 4 inches wide and long enough 
to encircle the tree, is soaked in water to make 
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it flexible, and bound around the tree with strong 
twine, and that is all. The traps must be exam- 
ined every week or two, the worms crushed, 
and the traps replaced. With proper care a 
fat of veneers should last for several years, and 
if all the fruit-growers in a neighborhood would 
combine and use this trap thoroughly, the rav- 
ages of the Codling-Moth would soon be reduced 
to a minimum. 





—ant@ = 9 
Peaches Here and in England. 
tee 

“The Garden” publishes an account of a 
profitable peach-tree at Rochampton Park, and 
after giving the method of cultivation presents 
a tabular statement of the dates of ripening, 
produce, and sum realized for the fruit for the 
past eleven years. This table we copy: 


Date. Fruit Ripe. Produce. Sum realized. 
pe June 15 .... 42% doz....... £42 10s. 0d. 
Fe May 28. ..... 48% * ....... 48 10 0 
: |. Sa MOyA:. «sess Eee 7 00 0 
1865...... April Min sescntie ‘ ..... - 6 00 0 
O00: s <6. May 40 peste, ESS a 50 00 0 
SOG; ssa May3 ..... ES Seva cs 49 17 0 
1868...... ApriP@l =... ial ene 50 00 0 
1869...... April29 ....54 0 “00.0... 60 00 0 
ce Mays isses 5 wt Sdouess 6 03 0 
ISTh. vce. ‘June3 ..... 74 © eB 37 00 0 
1872..... | ere 53 11 6 
> | Seen eae ee 473% doz. £529 118. 6d. 


The total produce of this tree in eleven years 
is in round numbers $2,600, and the peaches 
brought on an average $5.50 a dozen, and each 
year’s product of the tree was not far from $236. 
It is true that these peaches were grown under 
glass and forced, but notwithstanding this the 
story of this tree hasa lesson for our fruit-grow- 
ers. Mr. Robinson, the editor of “ The Garden,” 
was here in the hight of our fruit season, and 
when he stated that he had not seen a decent 
peach in the New York market, we were dis- 
posed to regard his remark as a bit of John- 
Bullism. The next year we passed a week in 
the peach orchards of Delaware and Maryland, 
and were quite convinced that we had never 
seen adecent peach in the market, All peaches 
for market are picked just before they are 
ripe, and are expected to come into eating 
condition by the time they reach the consumer. 
The difference between a peach ripened upon 
the tree and one ripened in a basket, can only 
be appreciated by those who have tried both. 

There is one thing well settled as far as. the 
markets of our large cities are concerned—extra 
fruit will always bring an extra price. In evi- 
dence of this we have only to recall the Jucun- 
da strawberries of the late Mr. Knox, which on 
account of their enormous size and fine appear- 
ance sold at several times the price of ordinary 
fruit. We do not expect that many of our peo- 
ple will go into the forcing of peaches, but we 
do believe that it will pay peach-growers to 
take more pains with their fruit. Instead of 
having their peach-trees so loaded that the 
branches trail upon the ground, they should be 
thinned—with a part of the crop at least—so as 
to get a smaller number of finely-developed 
peaches, and then they should devise such a 
method of packing as will allow tree-ripened 
fruit to be sent tomarket. Boxes to contain a 
single layer packed in cotton might accomplish 
this. At all events, we have no doubt that 
whoever tries the experiment of sending to the 
New York or other large market, extra peaches, 
will find his remuneration in extra prices. 
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WarTER-PROOF ScREENS.—According to the 





lucent by giving them a coating of “a solution 
of gelatine or glue, to which one fiftieth part by 
weight of the bichromate of potash is added.” 
. .. “The process must be carried out in full 
daylight. It is stated that the Japanese prepare 
their paper umbrellas in this way.” This is 
provokingly indefinite, as we are not told how 
strong the solution of glueshould be, nor whether 
the weight of bichromate should be one fiftieth 
of that of the glue or of the solution. 

= 





Plant-Covers or Protectors. 
= 

“ Eternal vigilance is the price of” cucumbers. 
The plants as soon as they are out of the ground 
are met by the Striped Bug and “ Flea,” and at 
no time of their existence are they safe from 
the attacks of thespotted Yellow Lady-Bug and 
the sober-looking Squash-Bug. If we can 
manage to protect the plants until they get large 
enough to “run alone,” the attacks of insects 
are not so disastrous, and those who have cold- 
frames or other glass can carry their cucumber 
and melon plants beyond their feeble stage be- 
fore they set them out, The majority of per- 
sons, however, sow the seed in the open ground 
and trust to various kinds of protection, Pow- 
ders and washes of various kinds have been 
found more or less effectual, and shields are 
used varying from a common newspaper to 
elaborate hand-glasses. Frames of various 
make covered with netting have been sold and 





PLANT-PROTECTOR. 


used with more or less,satisfaction, The best 
screen of this kind that we have seen is one 
offered by B. K. Bliss & Sons, and is illustrated 
here by an engraving. It is simply a wooden 
frame upon which is a support of galvanized 
wire which holds the screen of netting. The 
wooden base allows the affair to be placed in 
close contact with the soil, so that no insects can 
crawl under it, and at the same time lifts the 
netting above contact with the earth, which 
with most other protectors is a great annoyance, 
especially when there are frequent rains. 
Screens of this kind are not only useful to pro- 
tect plants from insects, but they keep off chilly 
winds and slight frosts, while they do not inter- 
fere with the growth of the vines. 


2 


Foreign Horticultural Items. 
The First Lady Writer on Horticulture is said 
to be an English woman, Mrs. Ives, who wrote 
upon Gilliflowers in 1690 or thereabouts. 
The Last Potato in England is the ‘‘New 
Hundredfold Fluke Kidney,” -vhich is lovely 
fora name. The engraving looks like a painted 
Easter egg, with not a visible eye. 
A Precocious Cocoanut. — The Gardener’s 
Chronicle figures a Cocoanut which still in the 
seedling state bore flowers, The plant was 
only a few inches high, and, as well it might, 
much astonished the natives at Bengal where 
this unusual development was manifested. 








Florist and Pomologist, both paper and cotton- 


_ Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora.—Take it 


cloth may be rendered water-proof and trans- | 


“The Garden” says it is 20 to over 80 inches 
high. Ours last year was about five feet high, 
and is a young plant yet. 


Don't know Sweet Apples.—A. correspondent 
of one of the English horticultural journals 
says: “ Will any of your readers kindly inform 
me what the American papers mean by ‘sweet’ 
apples, which they seem to distinguish as a 
peculiar class?” That man never ate baked 
apples and milk. : 

Briar-wood Pipes.—John R. Jackson, Royal 
Gardens, Kew, writes to “The Garden” that 
his investigations show that briar-wood pipes 
are made from the root of a, species of Heath 
(Hrica arborea), and not from the root of a 
Smilax. Every one at the South knows that 
briar-wood is abundant, and that it is a Smilax. 
It is not improbable that two widely distinct 
plants furnish material for the manufacture, 


Tree and Plant Swindlers. 








Last year we had occasion to show up the 
pretensions of Lafayette & Co., who offered 
Blue Roses, Tree Strawberries, and similar im- 
probable horticultural “novelties.” We learn 
that a similar concern has already appeared 
at the South and is working northward. Tree 
peddlers, with their pictures of astonishing 
fruit, are now around, and are about as*bad as 


not introduced by unknown traveling dealers. 
If a man pretends to be an agent of a nursery- 
man, ask to see his papers. Some nurseries 


| send out traveling agents, but always give them 


papers showing their authority. Buy always of 
regular dealers~if mistakes are made they 
can be rectified; and do not believe any stories 
about new fruit or flowers of great value, no 
matter how attractive, the names of which are 
not to be found in the regular lists, 





The Management of Blackberries. 
Senge dt 

Several letters are at hand asking about the 
treatment of blackberry plantations, especially 
such as have been neglected. It is difficult to 
give advice in each particular instance without 
seeing the condition of the plants, but we can 
indicate general principles which eaeh one can 
apply to his own case. If the manner in which’ 
the blackberry grows be understood, then the 
course to adopt with an old plantation or in 
forming a new one will be plain. The illustra- 
tion shows a blackberry-bush at three years old 
or more. For the sake of simplicity, only one 
of each part is shown, while in an old and. neg- 
lected plant there will be lialf-a-dozen more or’ 
less of the growths here represented. Looking 
at the bush in the spring of "78, we find an old 
cane (a) which grew in ’71 and bore fruit in "72, 
and is now no longer of use, but should be cut 
away, else it will die down and add to the en- 
tanglement of the plantation. Then we have 
the cane (8) of bright new wood which grew in 
72, and which will probably bear this year, and 
should, after it has fruited, be cut away. Just be- 
low the surface, and ready to start very early, 
will be found strong buds (c), which this year 
will grow and form canes like 8, and bear in 
1874. The canes are biennial, growing one 
year, fruiting the next, and afterwards are of no 
further use, a constant supply of new canes be- 





ing kept up from buds at the root of the plant. 


all in all, this is the finest shrub we have. 


any foreign rogues. Recollect that the regular, 
dealers have all the novelties worth having, and, 
that new and valuable fruits and flowers are, 
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All of the new growth, however, does not start 
close to the base of the old canes, as atc, but 
an underground stem will push out to adistance 
of several feet from the old plant before it seeks 
the surface, hence the patch that was regularly 
planted at first will, if neglected, grow up into 
a tangled thicket. In dressing up an old plan- 
tation, all plants not in the rows should be 








N 


DIAGRAM OF BLACKBERRY PLANT. 


grubbed up, all canes that have fruited be cut 
away, and if at astool there are more than three 
or four of last year’s canes (3), let them be re- 
duced to this number, and these should be se- 
cured to a stake or other support. In making 
a new plantation we take plants that have come 
up ata distance from the main stool. These 
will consist of a cane that grew last year, with 
one or more strong buds, like ¢, at its base. If 
this be set out just as it is taken up, the cane 
will bear a little fruit, 
but at the expense of 
the future welfare of 
the plant. After hav- 
ing been disturbed, 
the whole strength 
of the plant is needed , 
to develop the buds 
(c) into strong canes 
to bear another year. 
Hence in transplant- 
ing always cutoff the 
cane (0) near to the 
ground, leaving only 
enough of it to allow 
of the convenient 
handling of the root. 
If left to themselves, 
blackberry canes will 
often grow eight or 
ten feet high and be 
out of reach and top- 
heavy. This is avoid- 
ed by stopping the 
cane during the grow- 
ing season, as soon as 
it reaches the hight 
of five or six feet. A pinching out of the ten- 
der growing point willdo this. In ashort time 
side branches will push out vigorously, and these, 
when they are about a foot and a half long, are 
to have their growth stopped by pinching in 
the same manner. The result will be a low, 
compact, well-branched bush instead of the long 
ling things we so often see. All shoots 
eup where they are not wanted are 
treated as weeds and exterminated, 


The Carolina or Yellow Jessamine. 


Those who write upon the beauty of spring 
in the Southern States are eloquent in the 
praise of the Yellow Jessamine, It is a plant 
well calculated to excite enthusiasm, asit grows 
in such abundance, festoons the trees and shrubs 
so gracefully, is so brilliant in both foliage and 
flowers, and is withal so fragrant, that it is sure 
to attract the attention of the most indifferent. 
It grows from Eastern Virginia to Florida and 
westward. The engravmg of a small spray 
here given is from a water-color drawing by 





M. Camille Le Hardy, of Augusta, Ga., an ama- 
teur artist and great lover of native plants. 
The leaves are variable in size, and are often 
much larger than here represented; they 
The flowers are oan 
from an inch to an 
inch and a half long, 
of the shape shown in e 
the engraving, andare & 

borne in small clusters 
in the axils of the = 
leaves. The color is 
bright yellow, and the 
almost overpowering fragrance is similar to that 
of the Jessamine. The plant is not very closely 
related to the true Jessamine, but belongs to the 
Logania Family, of which we have another 
highly ornamental representative in the Pink- 
Root (Spigelia). Its botanical name is Gelsemium 
sempervirens, Gelsemino is the Italian name 
for Jessamine, and the Jessamine-like odor of 
our plant led to its application as a generic 
name. Linneeus called it a Bignonia, and it 
does resemble a Trumpet-creeper in general ap- 
pearance. Of late years the root of Gelsemium 
has been largely used in medicine. It is said 
that a Southern gentleman being ill with fever 








sent his negro servant to dig some roots of a 
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CAROLINA JESSAMINE.—(Gelsemium sempervirens. ) 


plant that he had been accustomed to use when 
ill. Some roots were brought, and a tea was 
made which the patient took. It came ncar 
being his Jast dose, as he became unconscious, 
and had all the symptoms of narcotic poisoning. 
Upon investigating the matter, it was found 
that the servant had dug the roots of Gelsemium 
instead of the plant he was directed to get. 
This accident led to the investigation of the 


' plant, and it was found to be a neryous seda- 


tive so powerful that itranks among the most 
active medicines, and is in large doses a dan. 
gerous poison. It is said that the odor of the 
flowers affects sensitive persons unpleasantly 
producing stupor. As an ornamental plart, 
the Gelsemium is worthy of the attention of 
cultivators, as it would be a fine thing to ryp 
upon the rafters of a cool greenhouse, and it 
makes a very pleasing window plant. We hayg 
housed our plant in winter, but propose to try 
whether it would not, with proper protection 
endure the winter in the open ground, : 





How the Tomato Premium was Won, 





are thick, shining, and almost evergreen. 
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Mr. E. T. Renwick, of New Jersey, to whom 





largest and best Trophy Tomato of 1872, has 
communicated to us his method of cultivation: 
“ After the plants are set out, I put down in the 
alternate spaces between the plants, an inverted 
T of 14 inch drain-tile, and I add a short piece 
of tile at each end of the T, so as to reach the 
vicinity of the centers of the roots of the plants 
ateach side. A section of the bed thus pre- 
pared would have the appearance of the annexed 
illustration. Whenever the ground is sufficient- 
ly dry to permit watering, a funnel is inserted 
in the open end of the T, and liquid manure 
is poured in, the article which I use being 
the sewage of my house, which is collected 
in a tank for such purposes. This system 
of watering obviates 
the caking of the 
ground at the surface, 
while it causes the 
plants to grow with 
extraordinary vigor. 
I have a bed of three 
dozen Bourbon, Noi- 
sette, and Tea roses, 
treated in this man- 
ner, and the vigor and 
abundance of bloom 
are such as to surprise 
all who see them. 
In December, the 
rose-bushes are loaded 
down and _ covered 
with vigorous leaves, 
and they are very 
much more satisfac- 
tory than if they were 
taken up every fall.” © 
This certainly is a 
very simple plan, 
which may readily 
be tried by any one 
who can get even 
a piece of old tin leader. The idea of in- 
troducing sewage water in this manner about 
the roots of the plants is not entirely original, 
though the application of it is so. The earth- 
closet people have for some time recommended 
that house sewage be distributed through lawns 
or in fruit bordegs by the use of draining-tile, 
placed ten or twelve inches below the surface, 
and we know of several instances in which 
this plan of manuring is’in satisfactory use, 
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TIRE HOUSEHOLD. 


ee (For other Household Items, see ‘‘ Basket” pages.) 
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Illumination and Lamps. 


oe 


Those who live in the country are apt to think 
that gas is one of the great advantages enjoyed by 
those who dwell in villages and towns. Gas is in- 
deed very convenient, and its use is not attended 
with trouble. Indeed, so little trouble is it to turn 
on the gas and have an uninterrupted flow, that 
one is apt to burn much more than there is any real 
need of, and this very facility with which it may be 
used makes it an expensive mode of lighting. 
When we resided in the city we used it for the 
general illumination of the house, but for reading, 
writing, or needlework found kerosene to give a 
much pleasanter light. Gas-flames are unsteady, 
and flicker in such a manner as to be injurious to 
the eyes, unless an Argand burner be used, which 
consumes much gas, and is consequently costly. 
Good kerosene oil burned in a good lamp is as near 
perfection as we are likely to reach in the way of 











eed ALLL : 
ORIENT SAFETY-LAMP. 
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artificial illumination. The filling and caring for 
several lamps of the best construction is very little 
trouble, and if it be done at a stated time in the 
morning the work becomes a matter of course and 
ceases to be irksome. Some two years ago we 
figured what is known as the German Student’s 
Lamp, and we still consider it, as we did then, un- 
equaled for brilliancy. It has, however, one fault: 
it is very consuming of oil, and though it leaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of light, it can 
not be regarded as the most economical source 
of it. Recently we have tried a new lamp, called 
the “Orient,’? and several weeks’ trial has failed 
to show any fault in it. The lamp is of a neat pat- 
tern, as shown in the engraving, and has a hollow 
or Argand burner and cylindrical wick. Instead 
of having a tube pass up through the center of the 
oil-reservoir to allow the passage of air to the cen- 
ter of the flame—as is done in most lamps with 
cylindrical wicks—there is an ingenious device for 
admitting the air to the interior of the flame 





through the side of the wick-tube and above the 
body of the lamp. This does away with all drip, 
and the disagreeable oil-cup at the base, and mate- 
rially reduces the trouble of trimming the lamp 
and keeping it clean. The flame is pleasant, 
bright, and steady, and the lamp is not a rapid 
consumer of oil. We do not see how one can get 
a better return in light from the amount of oil con- 
sumed than from the Orient. It is claimed for 
this, as well as for some other lamps, that it is 
non-explosive, a point to which we pay no atten- 
tion, as we are careful to use oil that will not ex- 
plode in any lamp. - Admitting that a lamp can be 
made secure against explosions, we would just as 
strongly insist upon safe oils. Oil that requires 
any particular machinery about a lamp to enable it 
to be used without danger should not be allowed 
in the house, nor is it proper that it should be an 
article of commerce. 
4 reg 


A Cistern, or a Water-Hogshead? 


———_ 


When I came into possession of the premises I 
now occupy, five years ago, there was a large iron- 
bound cask at the back of the house, holding some 
four or five barrels. This stood under the leader 
from the roof, and caught rain-water for the family 
washing. The well-water was hard, and the soft 
water from the skies saved a good deal of soap and 
labor on Mondays. But the use of the water from 
the cask was accompanied with some difficulties. 
It had to be carried into the house by the pailful, 
and this was work. In winter it was frequently 
frozen, and sometimes so hard as to push out the 
bottom, and the services of the cooper were needed 
for repairs. The melting of the ice-chips made 
slow work of washing. Occasionally in summer 
there was drouth, and the cask was empty. The 
cask was a blessing, but with many drawbacks. 

I thought a cistern in the cellar would remedy 
all these evils. It was placed immediately under 
the sink-room, in one corner, so that walls had to 
be built upon two of the four sides only. It was 
made about seven feet by five upon the inside, and 
the walls were carried up four and a half feet high. 
The brick was laid in cement, and the wall was 
made double, and the inside cemented. The whole 
cost was thirty dollars. A pump was put in, with 
about eight feet of inch-pipe, which takes the 
water into the sink-room. The comfort in the 
household of this little expenditure has been very 
great. There is no exposure to the weather on 
washing days, no freezing of water, and no burst- 
ing of casks. There is an abundant supply of 
water for family use for three months, even if not 
a drop of water should fall from the skies. An 
overflow pipe near the top of the cistern carries 
off all excess of water in case of heavy rains, so 
that there is no danger of flooding the cellar. In 
the absence of a good well, I should put a brick 
partition through the cistern for a filter, and have 
good drinking water. Ordinarily, a cistern can be 
built at less expense than a well can be dug, and 
the filtered water is pure and wholesome. C. 
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Mending Broken China, Ete. 


——_o—_ 


In the first place, take excellent care of the 
pieces of any broken dish or vase. Do not handle 
the broken edges, or allow them to become dusty 
or greasy, but lay them carefully away, and do the 
mending as soon as possible after the breaking. 
The best cements often fail because the parts 
united by them are not clean. e 

Another general rule for all kinds of cement or 
glue is this: Make the layer of cement between the 
parts as thin as it can possibly be, and yet entirely 
cover the edges. A very thin layer is inuch 
stronger than a thick one. Where the shape of the 
pieces will allow, rub the edges together after 
each has been smeared with the cement, so as 
to even and work it well together. Press very 
closely, and keep up this pressure (usually by tying 
the parts together) until the cement is dry. Those 
cements dry most quickly which are applied hot. 





If the directions with your cement say ‘‘ hot,” do 
not fall short of it and only warm the pieces. 

An old and well-tried way of mending broken 
glass and crockery still remains in excellent favor, 
and is well worth trying by housekeepers who can 
get plenty of skimmed milk. Dishes badly cracked 
should be set away until they can be boiled in 
skimmed milk. Those broken apart should be tied 
firmly together, and boiled gently in carefully 
skimmed milk for an hourorso. Leave them tied 
together for several days before using, and they 
will then be found almost as goodas new. The milk 
should be cold when the dishes are put in to boil. 

Broken crockery is sometimes mended with white 
paint. Dishes so mended should be left to dry for 
several months before being brought into service. 

A better cement is made of white-lead and cope) 
varnish mixed to the consistency of cream. Apply 
this carefully to each edge of the broken dish, work 
it together and press closely, tie it strongly toge- 
ther, and lay it away to dry for several weeks. 
This cement is said to bear hot water better than 
any other. It is cheap, and very strong. 

A great deal may be saved by somebody by atten- 
tion to these little matters. And yet your own 
time may be worth so much that you really can 
better afford to buy new things than to tinker up 
old ones. Each of us ought to be on such a plea- 
sant human-family footing with our neighbors that 
all the odds and ends may go to the right place and 
be saved by somebody. _Common beggars would not 
care for your broken things, but some careful 
grandpa or half-invalid might delight to mend them 
up for use in another home than yours, 

FEMINA. 

[In addition to the hints of our correspondent, 
we would add that cements formed largely of Isin- 
glass or other form of gelatine (of which the old 
“Diamond Cement” is the type) often fail upon 
common crockery, on account of the porosity of 
the material, while they cement glass and true 
china-ware well enough. When these cements are 
used uppn the ordinary white-ware or stone-ware, 
the surfaces should have a thin coat of cement, 
which is to be allowed to dry; then warm the 
pieces, and give cach another thin coat, and put 
them together. Vessels cemented by means of 
white paint or white-lead should be kept to con- 
tain dry articles exclusively. Preserves and the 
like ought not to stand in them.—Ep.] 


Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 








Our AIM WITH OUR CHILDREN.—More than 
once I have been asked to give here my views of 
family government. Little by little I have been 
doing so, it seems to me, yet some do not sec it, 
their own ideas are so radically different from 
mine. It is a big theme, and here and now I will 
only consider the object or aim of the parent to- 
ward the child. : 

I read everything I can find about the training 
of children, sometimes with strong dissent and 
sometimes with approval. No subject interests 
me more deeply than this, but I feel like a very 
young learner, and not at all qualified to teach. 
I only want to talk the matter over. 

Abbott, in the preface to his ‘‘ Mother at Home,” 
says: ‘“*‘ When a person writes upon the subject of 
family government, the first thought which arises 
in the minds of many readers is, ‘ We will see how 
he succeeds in his own family.’ There are many 
motives, such as indolence, false tenderness, etc., 
operating to induce a parent to neglect known 
duty. The principles contained in the ‘ Mother at 
Home’ may be correct, even though the author 
should fail to enforce them.”’ 

Iam quite willing to admit that my children are 
no models of behavior. Sometimes they whine, 
sometimes they yell, sometimes they hector each 
other, and they would probably be called ‘‘ noisy 
children.” Not long ago, a person (a childless per- 
son, mind you!) gravely asserted, as settling the 
character of one of these bairns, that the child 
was selfish! ‘Papa’? and I had our quiet laugh 
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over this, for we had discovered long before this that 
such is the natural inheritance of most of Adam’s 
descendants. Here and there we find an angelic 
natural temperament—and do we not almost in- 
stinctively expect to see such children take wings 
and fly t6 angel-land before they grow up to life’s 
cares? A well-balanced child has two strong loves, 
the love of self and the love of others; and one is 
just as innocent as the other. Each must be taught 
its proper use. 

Human life has three stages. 1. The instinctive, 
when the instincts rule the reason. This is child- 
hood, when the guidance of wise parents is needed. 
2. The rational, when reason gradually obtains the 
control of the instinets and obliges sclf-love to give 
way to love of others. 3. The mature stage, when 
the warfare between the instincts and reason is 
over, and'self-love freely defers to neighborly love. 

Though this seems- to be the normal course of 
human development or growth of character, it is 
quite evident that many (indeed most) lives show 
no such progress. Comparatively few of us attain 
in this life to that stage where our delight and our 
duty draw in the same line. With many persons 
it is childhood through their whole lives; that is, 
outward constraint, fear of the law and its penalties, 
dread of public scorn, desire for popular favor— 
these motives alone keep them decent. As far as 
they dare, they obey only their own “ want to.” 

Now, what I wish to do—what we wish to do for 
our children, is to govern and train them while in 
their tender years so that they may early come 
under the command of their own reason and 
conscience. 

This was not the acknowledged aim of family 
government in former generations. Obedience to 
outward authority of some kind, beginning with 
parental authority, was the great end sought for. 
The spirit of American institutions demands some- 
thing better. ‘‘ We, the people,”’ govern ourselves, 
and there is no safety for our much-prized freedom 
except as individuals are trained to obey con- 
science and reason. We do not want here a people 
“ orderly” because servilely obedient to one pow- 
erful leader. We wanta people who intelligently 
choose to be orderly, and who elect faithful public 
servants to help them in all good public work. 

The idea of good family government used to be, 
and still is to a great extent, to make well-behaved 
children. I have suffered much worriment from 
the criticisms (expressed or implied) of persons 
who judge of my efforts and success in training 
my children by their present behavior and condi- 
tion without any ability or apparent inclination to 
understand my aims or to appreciate the gradual 
growth of character in the children. Isce perfectly 
well that the old simple rule of ‘“‘absolute unques- 
tioning obedience’’ of child to parent, with the 
one sweeping rule of manners, ‘‘ children should 
be seen and not heard,” makes’ better-behaved 
children, according to the popular verdict. 

Obedience I do thoroughly belicve in, and never 
consciously allow disobedience in our children 
without some resulting penalty. I am not so 
anxious that they should. obey their father and 
mother simply for the sake of our authority 
(though that is important for the family welfare) 
as for the sake of their learning to yield their own 
wills and ways to those whom they know to be 
wiser than themselves. Obedience must be con- 
strained in their tenderest years, before any expla- 
nation for it can well be given ; but I would command 
as little as possible, always seeking a child’s cheerful 
and intelligent codperation in its own education, 
instead of its passive obedience to my will. 

Manners and habits are of very great importance, 
and in plastic childhood these should be well 
looked after. Gentle and courteous manners are 
better taught by example than by precept; and so 
of neat and orderly and industrious habits. It is 

‘yery common to see parents laboring away upon 

‘these things with most praiseworthy fidelity, while 
‘they seem utterly unconscious of tlie neglected 
ae. the character which is infinitely 
t. Happy are the parents who have 

-and ability to carry all along together. 











Most of us labor under disadvantages. Some 
things which have seemed to me of the very first 
importance in the way of a mother’s outward cir- 
cumstances, and which I should once have sup- 
posed that almost every mother could easily secure, 
have been utterly out of my power. 

Let us not build up hopes of what our children 
will do for ws some day. It is but our reasonable 
service to them that we give them as good an outfit 
for the work of the world, in the way of physical 
and mental and moral culture, as we are able to 
give. If wetrain them to generous aims, to a love 
of helping others, it is not at all likely that they 
will treat us with unloving neglect in our old age. 
If our chief aim in helping them is to the end that 
we may afterwards be taken care of by them, we 
shall deserve their neglect, and our selfishness will 
probably be visited with poetic justice upon our 
hoary heads. 


GETTING OvuT-oFr-Doors.—Until one gets in the 
habit of going out for a walk every day, it seems a 
rather stupid thing to bundle up and go out with 
no ostensible errand. With many of us it seems a 
selfish thing (not looking deeply at the matter) to 
tear ourselves away from the innumerable affairs 
that seem to demand our constant attention in the 
house, and go out-of-doors simply for the sake of 
our own health, Rather silly, too, it seems, to go 
out of doors for exercise, when we are ready to 
drop down in consequence of too much exercise 
in-doors. 


Many a woman freely acknowledges (as does the | 


writer of these Topics) that everybody ought to 


get out-of-doors a little while each day, but how in | 


the world can some of us accomplish this ? 

When I say that everybody ought to get out-of- 
doors each day, I mean it much in the same way as 
I should say that every human being ought to have 
a good clean bed and plenty of wholesome food; 
and I hope I do not sit in the seat of the Pharisees 
while uttering such rules, binding upon the con- 
science of my fellow-creatures burdens grievous to 
be borne, while I lift no finger to help them. If I 
know my own heart, these ‘‘oughts”’ of mine are 
mainly aprayer for the reign of peace and good-will 
on earth, and an expression of my faith that Christi- 
anity, enlightened by science, will yet give whole- 
some conditions to every human child. But I know 
too well in what‘’a wretched state thousands of our 
neighbors live, how poverty binds and grinds them 
down, and what a mockery the rules of hygiene 
seem to them if thundered from a Sinai instead of 
whispered as a blessed gospel of promise. 

Persons who have near neighbors, or who live 
near shops or stores, can find errands in all sea- 
sons; but my nearest neighbor is half a mile away, 
and often the road between is very difficult of pas- 
sage. All winter the snow has been so deep and 
the air so cold, there has been no temptation to go 
out, and walks have been very easily put off from 
hour to hour and from day today. (I write this 
in February.) The other day my home critics gave 
me a good berating for staying so closely in the 
house. One talked tome most earnestly because 
she really thought that my health was suffering 
from lack of out-door air. She thought I ought to 
make my walk one of the chief duties of each day, 
and that I was sinning greatly against my light in 
neglecting itso much. Ishowed how it got crowded 
out, and she insisted that it ought to be put fore- 
most among duties, and let something else get the 
crowding out. For I live like many other mothers, 
with a constant accumulation of things pressing to 
be done as soon as possible, and with scarcely 
ability to get through each daily round of work. 
Another critic (not my husband, who has been ab- 
sent since December) took up the subject, and 
“Jaid on’? unsparingly, because he imagined that 
Iwas preaching hygiene vigorously in these col- 
umns, and the burden of his talk was “ practice 
what you preach.”’ I got considerable satisfaction 
out of it all, for now I feel at liberty to go for a 
walk as soon as I clear off the breakfast-table, be- 


fore dish-washing and sweeping and all the little 


things that come pressing after, use up my energy, 
and make the lounge look more attractive than a 


walk. Before this talk, I thought I must have the 
house in decent order for the comfort of its in. 
| mates before I turned my back upon it. And now 
| I hope I shall not seem to critic number two 80 
| very notional as he has supposed if I let a little 
| out-door air into the rooms where I am obliged to 
| spend my time. 
| Now I have tried it, I think it an excellent plan 
to go out fora walk, or for garden exercise, when 
| that is in season, before the strength is all used up 
by house-work. Where there are horses at leisure, 
| and gentlemen at leisure—indeed, where there is 
leisure at all—the problem of how to get out of 
doors is made easier. I write now for busy women 
with many household cares. Fresh air is what 
such women want more than they do exercise 
fresh air and rest. In warm weather—but I wil] 
speak of that another time. Ifthe pies and dongh- 
nuts get crowded out by the housekeeper’s walk or 
ride, she must learn how to make more simple (and 
more healthful) dishes, Here are recipes fora few: 





WaueaTLets.—I know of no form of Graham 
bread sweeter than this. The sweetness comes 
from scalding the flour. Pour upon a quart of 
Graham flour enough boiling water to make a stiff 
dough when stirred into it. Knead dry flour into 
this until you can roll it out about an inch thick, 
Cut it into biscuits of any shape you please (but 
not very large), and bake them upon the clean rack 
in your oven, which is so hot it needs no greasing 
to keep the wheatlets from sticking. If you do 
not succeed with these the first time, try until you 
do, for no exact recipe can be given. ‘‘ Use judg- 
ment,” and cultivate it. 


Mosu-Batis.—Take cold mush of any kind— 
corn-meal, oatmeal, or Graham—and knead Graham 
flour, fine flour, or canaille into it (with a little 
milk or cream if you like; it is better so, but is not 
necessary) until it is pretty stiff. Roll it into balls 
two inches in diameter, or into rolls an inch and a 
half thick and four inches long. Bake these on the 
hot oven-grate. 

Rice-Gems.—We have just tried Mrs. Katy Jack- 
son’s recipe for rice gems, with considerable satis- 
faction. Here is the rule: Soak a cup of cold 
boiled rice over-night in a pint and a half of milk 
(or water). Stir into this enough Graham flour to 
make a rather stiff batter, and bake in g2m-puns, 





Recipes. 

Sausage-Weat.—By Mrs. C.W. B., Quincy, 
Ill.—For every pound of meat, two teaspoons 
powdered sage, one teaspoon powdered thyme, 
one teaspoon black pepper, one and a half teaspoon 
sult, two teaspoons ground coriander-seeds, or one 
teacup seeds, not ground, for every 20 lbs. of meat; 
one teaspoon saltpeter (dissolved in water) for 
every 12 lbs. of meat. After mixing thoroughly, 
make into cakes and fry as for the table; pack in 
stone jars to within two inches of the top, pour 
melted lard over until the jars are filled; cover 
closely, and they will keep a year. When wanted 
for the table, take out of the jars, and after taking 
offsome of the lard that adheres to them, put into 
askillet and heat through, They will be as nice as 
when first made. [Some might not like the cori- 
ander,—ED, ] 

Cooking Dried Corn.—By Kate Bow- 
man, Stark Ce., Iil.—I wash the corn in cold water, 
then put it in the tin or earthen vessel in which it 
is to be cooked; pour cold water enough on it to 
soak it; let it stand over night; I think it a great 
deal better to let it stand two nights, when I put it 
on the back of the stove or reservoir, where it will 
heat but not boil, Then season ready to be served. 
Dried corn sufficiently soaked makes most excel- 
lent soup by adding milk and butter to suit the 
taste, always heating it in the water it is soaked 
in. I think the readers of the Agriculturist will 
find this recipe for cooking dried corn proportion- 
ately as good as Mrs. Rochester’s recipe for cook- 
ing beans, given in January, which I think is a 
| most excellent way. I shall cook beans in no other 
way so long as butter aud milk can be had. 
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The Doctor’s Talks—About a 
Candle. 


We were to inquire this time what became of the can- 
die after it was burned. Nothing is ever really destroyed. 
You will think that a pretty strong statement, and will 
find it difficult at first to understand it. You will ask, 
Are not the candle and the wood and coal on the fire burned 
up and destroyed? Burned up, yes; but destroyed, no. 
As candle and wood and coals they no 
longer exist, but they are somewhere. 
As with all his ingenuity man is not 
able to call even the smallest bit of 
matter into existence, neither is he 
able, do what he may, to put it out of 
existence. We can make things 
change their shape, and this has hap- 
pened with the candle that we have 
burned. What was the candle has 
taken on another shape, if we can 
properly apply that name to some- 
thing that we can not sce. 

You have burned brimstone matches 
and have seen the pretty blue flame 
with which the brimstone burns. 
The brimstone in burning disappears. 
You can no longer be sure of the 
presence of anything by seeing it. 
Your eyes do not detect the new 
form taken on by the brimstone. But 
how is it with your nose? If you can 
not see what became of the brim- 
stone, your nose convinces you that it 
is not destroyed, and if you were to 
hold a red rose over a bit of burning 
brimstone you would see the red leaves 
of the rose gradually turn white. The brimstone is, you 
know, a solid much harder than any candle, ané-you can 
see by this experiment that in burning ¥t.disappears from 
our sight, but our sense of smell and the red rose tell us 
that it is not destroyed, but exists in another shape, in 
which though invisible it is very powerful. This will 





—— 
Fig. 1. 





help us to understand how the candle can burn up and 


yet the material of which it was made is not destroyed. 

If you hold a cold dry tumbler, goblet, or other glass 
vessel over the flame of a candle, 
you will see (fig. 1) it lose its 
brightness and become dim, and 


a dew or moisture covers the 
sides. You can see the same 
thing if you hold a cold bright 
spoon or other metal above the 
fiame, but not near enough to 
smoke it. The glass vessel, or 
spoon soon becomes warm and 
then the moisture disappears, but 
by @ proper contrivance to keep 
the article cool, a considerable 
quantity of water could be collect- 
ed from the burning of a candle. 
We are able, then, to show by ex- 
periment that the candle in burn- 
ing forms water, or rather the va- 
por of water, which is invisible, 
but can be condensed into liquid. 
‘* How strange,” you will perhaps 
say, ** that the candle afterburning 
is turned into water!” It will 
not do to be so fast. That is only 
a part of the truth. When the 
candle is burned .some water’ is 
formed, but nothing like enough 
to account for the whole candle. 
At all events, we are quite sure 
that there is something in the 
candle which burning turns to 
water. These changes from 
things that we can see to things that are invisible, 
like air, will strike you as strange at first, but as you 
learn more about such matters you will find that there 
are a number of most important things, like air, that we 
never see. Before the tallow or stearine of the candle 
gets quite burned, it can be made to show that it is largely 
composed of charcoal. Hold acold plate against the can- 
dle flame and you will get a beautifui black spot. ‘*‘ Lamp- 
black” you will say, and so it is, and that is only another 
name for charcoal, and carbon is the chemist’s name for 
the same substance, whether it is in the form of coal, 
lamp-black, or the diamond. Yes, it is true that the 
beautiful hard diamond so rare and costly is only another 
form of the common black coal. ‘“* Strange!’ Yes, to be 
sure, but no more strange than that the beautiful white 
“star” candle should be largely made up of this same 








a 
Fig. 2. 


in a little while you will see that | 





black carbon. Take a piece of wire gauze, such as kitchen 
sieves are made of, and hold it over tne point of the can- 
dle-flame. It cools the flame so that it can not pass 
through the gauze, but see what a column of this fine 
lamp-black passes throngh and rises in the air, as shown 
in figure 2. This must have come from the white ma- 
terial of the candle and set free by the heat. 

When the candle burns regularly we get no lamp-black, 
and it is only when we cool off the flame that it shows 
itself. Ordinarily it burns up. Now, one 
more experiment, fur which you will need a 
glass jar —a fruit-jar is just the thing—a bit 
of candle, a bit of wire, and two pieces of 
thin board or pasteboard. Fasten the inch of 
candle to the wire as in figure 3. Pass the 
other end of the wire through a small hole in 
one board or pasteboard, light the candle and 
put it into the jar, and put the board down 
closely for a cover, as in figure 4. Now watch 
what takes place. At first the jar if dry will 
grow dim, but you know now why that is. 
gy Soon the flame will appear less bright, then 





smaller and smaller, and then it will go out. 
Lift out the candle, and slip the other board 
on for a cover to keep the jar closed, 
light the candle, and put it into the jar 
again as before. It will go out at once. The jar is 
apparently as fall of clear air as before, but a can- 
die will not burn in it. The burning of the candle pro- 
duces something besides water, an invisible something 
in which a candle will not burn. The jar looks to be 
fall of common air, but let us try it. The candle refusing 


Fig. 3. 


to burn in it shows that it is not common air, but let us _ 


try something else—some lime-water perfectly clear. 
Many people keep it in the house, but you can readily 
make it from a lamp of lime. Pour some water upon & 
lump of lime, and let it stand 
in a bottle or closed vessel until 
all the undissolved lime settles. 
The lime-water will be as clear 
as any other water, but pour 
some of it into the jar in which 
your candle has gone out. You 
will see the liquid turn milky 
at once, showing that the air in 
the jar is not common air, but 
contains something that has 
an effect upon the lime-water. 
The lamp-black or carbon of 
the candle has in burning 
formed an invisible gas, car- 
bonic acid, in which, even 
when mixed with air, a candle 
can not burn, and which 
makes the lime-water milky. 
Enongh has been told you to show that there are a 
great many curious things about the burning of a candle. 
But we have not told half. Something happens to the 
air as well as the candle, and we have not shown what it 
is in the candle that forms water. But this will lead to 
experiments that I fear most of you can not try. I will 
drop the subject for the present, and if I think that your 
parents would like to have more told about these things, 
I may when long evenings return take the matter up 
again. But now that spring has come we must turn our 
attention to out-door things. THE Doctor. 








Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


PATCHES, CUTTINGS, AND FRAGMENTS. 

1. Change the head of an Irish boy’s nickname twice 
and leave two others. 

2. Change the head of an Irish boy’s nickname three 
times and leave three other nicknames. 

3. Change the head of a girl’s nickname twice and 
leave two boys’ nicknames. 

4. Behead nothing and leave something. 

5. Take two letters from an animal and leave a note 
in music, ApDoLPH M. NAGEL, 


ARITHMOREMS. 
1. 100200160200171100. 4. 2505025058. 
2. 1001509001100. 5. 120009. 
3. 2501900250. 6. 525010. 


WORDS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


1. Benevolent color. 

2. Furnish a century. 

3. A number of grandees. 

4. Aremote article. 

5. Peel a favorite. 

6. Part noun. 

(Zeample.—‘‘ Cut our hair.” ‘* Barbarous *’ [barber us].) 


CHARADE. 
My first may be your mother, 
And my next a mother, too; 
My whole js still your mother, 
Though perhaps it may be you. 











PI. 
Thaw si doveser! cone orf lal, dohuls eb gnol drincoseed, 


CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in parsley but not in thyme. 
My next is in poem but not in rhyme. 
My third is in muskrat but not in mouse. 
My fourth is in window but not in house. 
My fifth is in novel but not in old. 
My sixth is in graceless but not in bold. 
My whole contains, without a doubt, 
What not a man can live without. 

CLAYTON COLE 


Ly » ~ + = 


434. Illustrated Rebus.—It isa long time since we have 
had a Rebus. As apring-time is approaching, we give you 
one proper for the season. It is a rebustical bouquet. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of ten letters. 
My 2, 3, 6 is an instrument of torture. 
My 6,\3, 4, 7 is a favorite bird. 
My 1. 10, 8 is a powerful instrnment. 
My 6, 3, 4, 7, 2is a city in Rhode Island. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 is what prudent people do. 
My whole is a city in the United States. 
Orren P. ASHWORTH. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 
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PUZZLE. 
Read history, and you will see 
Where I've been used extensively ; 
Behead, I'm what we all shall. speak— 
Ay, many times within the week ; 
Behead again, transpose, and lo! 
Full many a lad I’ve brought to woe; 
Behead, curtail, straightway I am 
What the boy said when trouble came, 

Mrs. H. J. N. 





SQUARE WORD. 

E. S. B. squares the word ‘* MERIT” seven times, and 

proposes to STAR AND CRESCENT that they square the 
word “ EXPOSE.” 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
Noumericat Entema.—Carpet. 
ARITHMOREMS.—1. Skate. 2. Receive. 
4. Map 5. Docile. 6. Home. 
ANAGRAMS.—1. Festoons. 2. Educational. 3. Graas- 
hoppers. 4. Subterraneous. 5. Mathematicians, 6. Mas- 
qnerade. 1. Soothsayers. 8. Society. 9. Adolescent, 
10. Reinforce. 
Onoss-Worp.—Lemon, 


8. April. 
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A FRIENDLY Vistt O R.—ArtTerR MARK FIsHER AND J. D. Watson.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


Buanks.—i. Wry, rye. 2. Dye, die. 3. Fair, fare. 
4, Heard, herd. 5, Cent, scent. 6. Knows, nose. 

Puzzie.—The Icticr E.—1. Emeute (mute). 2. Elong. 
®. Elate. 4. Elide. 5. Egad. 6. Emu (mew). 1%. Eclat 
(claw). 8. Elapse. 

AmputTations.—1. Jonah, Noah. 2. Tant, ant. 3. 
Spinel, spine. 4. Peony, peon. 5. Pixy, pix. 6. Apiastre, 
piasire, 7%. Sagum,agum. 8. Heron, Nero. 





AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. D. F.—Thanks: but we do not want any but original 
puzzles for our Puzzle-Box. 

Eveene S. wants to know what the Hebrew proverb 
means, ‘*It is not as thy mother says, but as thy neigh- 
bors say.”” Ithink that many old proverbs give very bad 
advice; but I suppose this one means that you had better 
trust the opinion of neighbors than that of a too indul- 
gent mamma. 

Morris Wurre.—Many of our subscribers take both 
Hearth and Home and the Agriculturist—therefore I never 
put the same puzzle in both papers. 

Ail communications containing puzzles or answers 
should be sent to Aunt Sux, Bow 111, P. 0., Brooklyn, 
WY. 

Thanks for puzzles, letters, etc.,1o Minnie T. B,, Harry 
H D., Lonie and Hattie W., Garrie H., A.W. P., J. E. F., 


B R. S., Owego, and Beunie F. (any relation to dene-fit 7) 





A Friendly Visitor. 


I think you will all agree with me that this is a pleas- 
ing picture. It was painted by two celebrated artists 
@way at the other side of the Atlantic. When at 
work at it I do not suppose they thought that an en- 
gtaved copy ot it would give pleasure to hundreds and 
thousands of boys and girls in a far-off country, and that 


~ 





bright eyes in town and village, in old farm-houses in 
the Eastern States, in new farm-houses and often log- 
houses in the far West, in houses on the Pacific coast of 
ourown country, and in Japan, China, Australia, and 
Africa, would look lovingly on their picture, and still less 
did they think that it would return in the Agréculturést 
to many children upon the farms of their own England. 
What a wonderfu! thing a newspaper is! How it goes 
and goes—at least the Agriculturist does—and sets so 
many people to thinking the same thing, and by people 
I mean boys and girls as well as the older ones. How 
should we have any people were it not for the boys and 
girls? This picture reminds me of a yisit I made last 
summer to a gentleman who lives about five miles from 
my place. After resting awhile we started for a walk 
over his farm. We went first to the barn-yard, and to my 
surprise the ducks, fowls, turkeys, and geese all came 
marching up to us, each with a note of welcome after 
its kind. My friend said a few pleasant words to them, 
and we went on to the barn. Here was a beautiful colt, 
as bright and as handsome as could be. He began to 
rub his owner with his nose, and soon that nose found 
its way to a pocket where a lump of sugar was ready to 
reward his search. Then we went to the pastures, and a 
call brought several cows, two oxen, and a dozen or so 
sheep up to the bars. I now saw why my friend had put 
several apples into his pocket at starting. Each ox, cow, 
and sheep had a slice of sweet apple, being called by 
name, and receiving a few words of petting as it came up 
for its share. There was not an animal upon the place 
that did not know its master's voice and step. How dif. 
ferent was this place from some that I have visited. 
where the human animals seemed to be in a constant 
state of war with the dumb ones, where rude shouts, 
coarse words, and even blows made the animale shy and 
distrustful ! 

You see now why this picture reminds me of that 
pleasant visit. The girl in the picture makes friends of 





and is loved by the animals around her. Do not you 
think that our domestic animals like human society? I 
do—that is,when they find that they can gain anything by 
the association. If they find that keeping company with 
human. beings is likely to injure their manners and 
morals, the animals sensibly decline it. You never see 
one fond of arude or cross boy or girl... Just be as gentle 
as the animals, and you will soon see how they appreciate 
it. These sheep have an abundant supply of food in 
their pasture, all and more than they can eat; yet this 
good girl knows that if she were fed day after day for 
weeks together upon gingerbread or even cake, she 
would welcome a cracker or a biscuit. She thinks, if 
their owner does not, that the sheep would like a variety, 
and she fills her apron with the leaves of cabbage or let- 
tuce and goes to give them a treat. She is indeed a 
‘** welcome companion,” and the sheep show as far as 
their quiet natures wilt allow how gladly they accept her 
visit. You must study the natures of animals, and you 
will find that they have different ways of expressing 
pleasure. You must not expect a sheep to frisk and 
bounce like a dog, or to rub against your legs and purr 
like a cat, but look at their faces, and you can tell by 
their quiet expression when they are pleased. You all 
recollect that rhymed story about one Mary who was the 
possessor of a “little lamb.”’ Probably not a child in 
the country but what knows it. It was taught to me 
nearly half a century ago, and I suppose it is being taught 
yet. I may have forgotten most of the verses, but here 
is one which I have not forgotten in all these years, and 
which it will be well for all of you to remember. It is; 


* And you each gentle animal 
In confidence may bind, 
And make it follow at your call, 
If you are always kind.” 


** Always kind,” that is the whole story—and do not 
apply it to animals alone, THE Doctor. 
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THE INSTRUMENTS 


OF THE 


Smith American Organ Company 


ARE EVERYWHERE ADMIRED FOR THEIR 


Exquisite Musical Tone 


WHERE THEY ARE BEST -KNOWN. THEY ARE 
MOST HIGHLY ESTEEMED. 

MANY NEW AND HIGHLY ORNAMENTED STYLES 
HAVE BEEN RECENTLY ADDED TO THE LIST. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT 
FREE TO. ANY ADDRESS UPON. APPLICATION. 
_ For an interesting account of the Establishment, see in 
the WV. ¥. Weekly Tribune of February 26th, 1873, an article 
entitled “A Boston Industry.” 


CORRESPONDENCE’ SOLICITED FROM ALL PER- 
SONS WHO. ARE INTENDING TO PURCHASE. 


Tremont Street, opposite Waltham Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Breech-loading Shot-Guns | 


of all the celebrated makers 
Muzzle and Breech loading Rifles of the most approved 


atterns. 

" Sturtevant’s Patent ; noes  Shot-Bhail. 
Shooting ‘enki of eve’ ay case 
Send for Descriptive P: sine a rCirentar 


TL 
SCHUYEMM, MART as tae tee tek. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


EVERY FARMER should have a genuine WALTHAM 
WATCH; they are thoroughly accurate, and stand the 
ear and tear of rough work. Experience of nearly twenty 
years proves this. Send for an illustrated ee: 


res Bond one. N.Y. 


CAMPBELL’S LATE ROSE POTATO, 
A new poodiingy unequaled - roductiveness, unsurpassed 
in quality; ae tectly ealth as yielded 1 to 2 barrels to 
the pound. Cireulars wit testimonials as to yield and 
pee ae oul Price, T) aR shel ‘ a 4 — * $1 me post-paid; 
eck, $3 ush., - he’ aS 20. 

. Geo. Ww Ww. MEDEL La pomware, Ohio. 
Barret er MAD 60 Days Sugar 
Corn.—The best and earliest true Sugar Corn. Long 
ears, large grains, exquisite Soret Packet, 20c. ; ; pint, 40c.; 

uart, 75, GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 
RA PE-VINES, Sm ait Fruits, Flowers, etc. 
All varieties = Grape-vines; Ly ey Delaware 

$200 p an 











Ravers, $10 to $25 pe r_1,000._ Splendid 
tock of Greenbowle = 5,875 fo lan Hosea, Verbenas, 
ete. Catalogues free. GEO. W. lands, Fo Delaware, O. 


$400,000 First-Mortgage, Sinking-Fand, 


8 per Cent, Semi-.\nnual. Bonds. 
Principal and Interest Payable in GOLD. 
For sale at prices that will pay 11% per cent in Gold, 
equal to 13 per cent currency interest. 
Call or send for Pamphlets, with Maps and fall particu- 
jars that will satisfy the-most cautious investors. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & C0., Bankers, 14 Pine St., N.Y, 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE 


Is a Block-Tin Fipe,! heavily coated with solid lead. 
the best and cheapest Water Pipe 
when strength and durability are con- 
Sidered. By its use, iron-rust, lead and 
zinc poison are all ‘avoided, and gene- 
ral health promoted. Price, 16% cents 
a pound for all sizes. Circulars and 
sample of f pipe: sent by mail, free. Be 
not deceived by Tin- Washed or Tin- 
Coated ———., Address the Cot- 
WELLS, SHAW & WILLARD M'F’G Co., 
_No, 213 Center Street, New York. 
‘Also, Manufacturers of Block-Tin 
aipe, Sheet-Lead, Lead: Pipe, Solder, etc. Orders filled at 
Bight 














THE TESTIMONY .OF ALL. 


Silver Tipped 


THE ONLY SHOE FOR CHILDREN. 





YRSHIRE HEIFERS for sale. Fine 
points. Pedigrees perfect. Melville E. Mead, Darien,Ct. 


ADVICE Send for free Price-list. Jones’ 
@ Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 











ESTABLISHED in 1868. 


The * 


Highest, Premium (Medal) Awarded and. 
POO AMERICAS) ISSRITUTR os he 


ROOFING” is ‘2 substantial and reliable material, which oan be safely used in place of Tin, 
Slate, etc., on steep or ’ flat roofs, in all climates. It can be cheaply transported and easily applied: “Also, Man’ Manufacturer of 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING AND. CHMENT, ASBESTOS BOILER 





ii te 


7 AVoy o¥ ORS 


a, 





FELTING, ROOFING 


° _ AND SHEATHING FELTS, SILICA’ PAINT BODY, ASBESTOS BOARD 
AND PAPER, ASBESTOS, ASPHALTUM, ETC... es 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, etc, Liberal Terms 'to Dealers. 


These materials for sale by 
KIRKWOOD & DUNKLEE, Chicago. 
B. S. PARSONS, Galveston, Texas. : 
E. A. EDWARDS & CO., San Francisco, Cal. 





H. W. JOHNS, 
NEW OFFICES, 87 MAIDEN LANE, 
Cor. Gold St., New York: | 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


WITH THE 


Averill Chemical Paint 


You can 


DO tale OWN: PAINTING. 
and wyatt outers ear_the best of 
LA ufis, Stone, Browns, French 
Gray, at the fash nai Be ot are for use, without 
further purchasing of 1, Drie oloring Matter, etc. 
Sample Cards, with fie Sa ations from owners of the 
finest residences in the United States, furnished free by 
dealers generally, and by the 
AVEREAL CHEMICAL. PAINT -CO. 
82. Burling Slip, New. York,and Cleveland, Ohio. 


S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 


‘Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


This firm is composed of one of the members of the former 
firm of Parsons & Co. (now dissolved), ‘with his two sons. 
They offer the same assortment of 


RHODODENDRONS 


and other plants and trees of a rare character, which were 
specialties of the old establishment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention, Those who visit the grounds will 
at all times find either one of the proprietors, or J. R. 
Trumpy, the foreman. The Long Island Central Railroad 
has a depot (Kissena) near the foot of their grounds. The 
Flushing depot is distant a mile and a half. 


Vegetable Plants. 


CABBAGE PLANTS fe. e Pop had 5) A Wakefield, 
York, and ng Oxheart, mae 00, 310 wh: 
s a Ee Doe Fite and 


CABBAG 
ae ed Sint 
CAUL RAN rs (ibe Early) —Erfart and 


Premium Dutch. 

Par a v at 0b abo ey 

LETTU Hpend LANES ee by ~ )—Boston Market and 
Simpson, $1 100, $7.50 1,000. 

All fine plants grown in Colt Pee tn now ready) can be 
sent safely to any distance. The same kinds Spring sown, 
ready in May, at half above rates. 

ASPARA AGUS—Ven Siclen’s Colossal, 2 year old, $1.50 


sPAR r 100, ex 
AS a GUS" Van | Siclen’s Colossal, 1 year old, $1 per 
HORSERADISH SETS—$5 per 1,000. 

Samples can be seen at our Seed Store. 


SEEDSMEN, 35 CORTLANDT 8T., New York. 


The Victor Washer 


Is readil nineties | toa ny sized tub, easily operated, ,entirely 
supersedes the rub-board, and is admitted y all to be the 
cheapest and best Was her in use. saan wanted in every 
— in the U.S. to sell the Victor 
Washers, terms to agents, © . apply to 
THE VICTOR CO., M Nari Co., Prop’s, 
(Circulars free.) Elgin, Il. 


Cable Screw Wire 


Boots and Shoes the Best. 
DO NOT LEAK! 

















Wan TED—A FARMER in every town 
as agent for the Collins Steel Plows. For terms, 
address COLLINS & CO., 212 Water St., New York. 





GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most. Perfect Manufactory in the 
United : States. ° 


51,000 


~ as in use. 
No other Masical Instrament ‘ever obtained the same 
popularity. 


: oo Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, -N. ¥.. 
_Or CHICAGO, it. 


Cc 
and it was echoed from one side ” fo 0. oo 
“That's so.” - 


PURE PERUVIAN aUAR 0. 


Our Guano was proven from lew York State 
Agricultural Soc’ to be worth to $44.22 per 
ton more than any 0 ~ sold in the City. 

Send to us for copy of their report, and our Annual 
Catalogue. 


VANDERBILT BROTHERS, 





Agricultural Implement Fertilizer & Seed Warehouse, 


23 Fulton Street, New York. 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil. and 
Key Check Outfits. Catal and full par- 
ticularsfree. 8. M, Spencer, 117 Hanover Mass. 


“MAPLE-SHADE FLOCK.” 


THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


This justly-celebrated flock was selected from the omg 
of the most noted breeders in En , With reference to 
the best wool-producing and mui t 
nounced by competent judges s be finest 
America ; and some of the Ram: Ewes ; 
to be equal to any that can be shown in any 


Splendid Rams, 3 years o 
under, for sale at fair 
Also a few Ewes. 


Address either 
LuciUS A. CH 
245 Broadway, Ne 

OR 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. or 


THOROUGH - BRED | 


JERSEYS.—Young Bulls, Heifers, ail 

finest erat 
HIRES.—Young Bulls, Heifers, and Cows of 

the dest cele 

GU EYS.—One no ro-reaneas 2 Bull, one Bull Calf. 
Very oy aa of best bi: 

THOROUGH-BRED PIGS. 

BERKSHIRE PIGS of the very best blood. . My 
Berkshire Sow een Realm ” took Sw: 
a Oe, for all browds of pigs at the New England Fair 

ESSEX PIGS, equal to sny in this country or any 


othe 
SPLE rea o. VOUnG BOARS AND sOWS 
or 8 
prices. reasonable. * No extra charges for boxing and ship- 
ping rf -¥ ale val gusrante och all thorough-bred stock, 
erfec re - 
which may be fon at my farm (Herdsdale), Flozence, Mass. 
Send communications to 


L. A. CHASE 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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The Nineteenth Annual Edition of our celebrated 


, Seed 
be ¢ ond Aue teur’s Guide to the Flower 





lem is now ready for distri bution 
and will be mai to our custémers Of 1872, and to all 
applicants be ae: t of 25 cents; an edition elegantly 
bound in clo: is is without exception the largest 
and best Gatalogtc ever published in this or any other 
country. It contains _ pages, ineludin several Pandred 
finely executed engravings of favorite flowers and vege- 
a and a Beast eolo oO of 
the pons! ers in ec tion. 
Alsoa descripttre ist of? 2,000 species and varietics of flower 
and vegetable eis incladin pL the nepies < of the past 
season, with fall directions for culture. ‘A: 








B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 
P. Q. Box 5712, 





Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


Coll. A—contains dee — varieties of Annuals. ..$1.00 

Coll, _—— e vagieties of Biennials 

eatis warietis “of Annuais and 
iy Of the new and 


Coll. O—soutel “ 
a 5 


oice’ c 
Coll. Daggubeies five very on varieties, selected 
from Prize Flowers, of English Pansies, Get 
ao Carnation, and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, 
ruffaut’s French Asters, Double Hollyhocks, 1.00 
Any S. ‘remitting $3.00 will receiye the four assortments, 
postage free. 


Collections of. Kitchen-Garden Seeds. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF FHeHraBLE ‘SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR'S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OB SMALL GARDEN. 
The following Coleations are made up. in the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a lent quantity of all 
ihe finest varieties and most useful sorts of egetables re- 
quired = the — ees eg pod 
ent No. 5 contains 20-varieties, $3, pel 


Ee ie 

’ ‘The iy i pre ee Or ohne mail and 
will be sen Boose aid prices ann 

Larger’ Coll be eee sent 54 express 


mt 
(rele it paid by oo io a any part of the is” 





follows: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; O, $10; No.4 
Lane's Improved 
IMPERIAL 


SUCAR BEET. 


This superb variety is the 
result of a careful selection 
for several years past of tlic 
French Imperial Sugar Bect, 

Mr. Henry Lane, an expe- 
enced farmer of Cornwall, 

t. After a satisfactory trial: 
We can recommend it with 
Fe greatest confidence, as 

ing hardier, more produc- 
tavert and containing a —— 
percentage of sugar than the 
ordinary variety, and much 
better adapted for cultiva- 
tion in this Sonntry, either for 
ufacture of 

sugar. We hear the most 
Brorable reports from those 
have tested it in various 


wi e 

Somer. It is the best 

beet rai: for feeding cows 

or young stock.. From thirty 
is 


cost of from five to 
eight cents per bushel. The 
cheapness with which they 
can raised, the large 
amount of healthy, nutritious 
lo0G raised to the acre, and 
* A value = 8 food for 


swine, 
ets the. mos most profit- 
meh A 


amount usually 


aired for one acre. 


is 
Lp aero bend gory ty Ab 
- Price, 15 cents poet i cents four ounces: $1.50 @ b. 


B. BLIS€ & 
_ No, % Park ince. and 20 Morey Be, New York. 


$500 IN PREMIUMS, 
~ ‘TWO NEW POTATOES! 





EXTRA ——— “VERMONT. 


EARLIEST POTATO KNOWN. 


te Ten Days Earlier than the celebrated 

ES 4 Bose. Enormous y Productive and of excellent 
flavor. 

Price oft per pound; four-pound ‘package, $3.50 by mail 
post-p 





COMPTON'S SURPRISE. 
826 BUSHELS .TO. THE. ACRE! 


mality, ripen- | 


An Enormons Crepper, of Fine 

ing a few 4 “ater than the Early ey Yielded_the 
ast season, with ordinary field culture, at the rate of S26 

Bushels to the Acre! Price $3 per pound, by mail, 


Pee 00’ will be awarded as PREMIUMS to those who pro- 
duce the Largest Quantity from one pound. Descriptive 
Circulars of the above, with list of 300 Uarietios of Potatoes, 
free to all. 

red Chrome Seed Catalogue, 200 pagés, with Col- 
ore rome, 

New Tomato the ARLINGTON.” Early, solid, 

and productive. “Price 25¢. per packet. Five packets for 1. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place, New York. 


A NEW TOMATO! : 





Early, Solid, and Enormously Preductive. 
Origina ed by H. Dwight Smith, Esq., of Arlington, Va., 
and is a crogs between the Zarly Smooth Red and Fejee: 
Fruit of perfect form, smooth, br ent red color, very ce: 
pom ag, F mp seed-cells, ga no hard core at the 
ter, being of the same delicate texture and brilliant Solor 
throughout. Ripens with the earliest. Fruit often 
weighing 24 to 26 ounces, With ordinary field culture. 
Fnormous , productive and of excellent flavor. Stands the 

ught better than any other variety. 
oreriee 25s, 25c. per packet ; 5 packets for. $1. 





The follo cates will show what is thought of 
this variety in its Save locality : 

Pr Potomac Fruit-growers’ Society had on exhibition 
cimens of the Arlington Tomato, one of the results of 
apt. H. D. Smith’s experiments in hybridizing this vegeta- 

ble, and it was prosomases of superior Capen yond in size, 
form, Pd. solidity, —— a of A gone flavor. 
[SignecJ H. FOLSOM, Sec’y. 





From L. J. Tuttie, Assistant Treasurer United States. 
I find the ‘“ Arlington *’ has in a remarkable degree all the 





Biiss’s improved Long Orange Carrot. 


ay result a oF Mine careful selection, 
largest, and deep- 


mange Castot. by 
4-°: "anknown ia this 











r 7 of a perfect Tomato. I know nothing that a 
it. [Signed] L. J. TU 





From the President’s Gardener. ~ 
The Arlington Tomato, tested under my supervision in 
the President’s garcens, was superior to any ot 1er kind. 
(Siened] ALEXANDER McKE 
Gardener at the White House 5 





Address 


B.. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
P. 0. Bex 5712. 
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estes Wethersfield Onion Seed, 





We have Just reéeived a fine etgpld of | the | pgve from one 
of the most reliable growers in Wethe ces which we offer 
at prices greatly reduced from last ye: 

Yb. &. 


Extra Early Red, very early and productive. 266. $0.5 #2.50 
_ eld Large Red, for main crop........13 _ 50 
Oval or @lobe;...... “be. 1.00 
Tas Globe, an excellent mar ‘Kev ¥v fitiety.; +-40C. 1.25 
Yellow Globe, very productive 40c. 1.25 
Yellow Danver te Ses cocaee. ae 
While Portugal... ....cercccassseesesccces seeee DOC. 1,00 
Early Cracker, an early yellow flat variety. .30c. 1.00 
The above will be sent, v Dost-pald, te to Leas ate pany upon re- 
ceipt of peer. Address . LB, kK. BL s, 
Nos, 23 Park Place and 20 array es New York. 


LAWN GRASS SEED. 


Ihy_ the use of our improved mixture, a beautiful Lawn 
may be made in a very short time. For preparing a Lawn, 
and subsequent management, see our Seed Catalogue, 

Packages of one qt., 20c «mailed to any address, post-paid. 
By express, per peck, ‘$1. 73; per bushel, $6.00 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray st., New York. 


IMPORTANT TO 





300 
4.00 
4.00 
2.00 
3.00 
8.50 














Tobacco Growers. 


If youintend growing Tobacco, it will pay you to get the 
best sort. 

Our East Hartford and other valley growers have nearly 
all sold their 1872 crop for the exor mors price of from 40c. 
to GOc. per lb. for Wrappers. King Tobacco reigns su- 
preme hereabouts, and will continue to so long as it sells at 
such prices. In view of this fuct we offer a yery superior 
variety of Tobacco Seed, grow for us by a noted cultivator. 


The Improved Conn. Bread- 
Leaf Ohio Variety. 

This sort has been quite extensively tested by our best 
farmers for the past two or three years, and is pronounced 
by both growers and dealers to produce the jinest, broadest, 
and best Wrappers of any sort yet tried. 

We offer a limited quantity of carefully selected seed of 
this variety as ‘follows, by mail: 

$1.00 per ounce, or 4 Ounces for.$3.00, 

Also, Belknap variety Broadleaf, 50c. per oz., $1 00 per lb. 
John Williams variety Broadleat, 50c. per oz., $4.00 per Ib, 
Both of which are extremely popular varieties. 

Oar New Illustrated Catalogue of Fresh 
and Genuine Wethersficld Garden and Agri- 
cultaral Seeds and Implements sent free to all 
applicants, Address 


R. D. HAWLEY, 


Seedsman, Hartford, Ct. 


MY MOTTO & the very best Seed, 
Large Packets, Lowest Price. 
My. Catalogue of for 1873 contains 
a full list of all worth cultivating 
(over 1,500 varie- ties). Sent to 
any address fer a atop or with 1 











packet: of any of e following 
seed for 10c., or i ipnckcot of each, 
50c. Eve vee ody enw try the 
Egyptian Nectar Muskmelo: <a Weternivlon, 
Mammoth hill Squash, Mammoth "putpicn , Trophy To- 
mato. of y custom. 
m seeds 





bi their excellence wherever tried last year. Iam sell- 
g just as good this yan at me 2 trial. 
H. E. ACKER, Seed-Grower, 
‘Woodbridge, N.J 


THORBURNS 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Our annual descriptive Catalogue of Flosver 
Seeds, cone all the Novelties, also Hybrid Gla- 
diolus and Spring Bulbs, is now ready tor mailing 
free to applicants; ale, Tree Seed Catalogue. 

ORBURN & 


‘ “15 John Strect, New York. 


Flower Seeds. Flower Seeds. 
33 KINDS FOR $1.00. 
BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 


The subscriber, having over 40 years’ experience in culti- 
vating Flower Seeds, et¢., has made a selection of all the 
most desirable flowers for general cultivation. The list com- 
prises over 250 kinds, and a person selecting from itcan obtain 
just as fine flowers as if selecting from an expensive fancy 
catalogne, at less than mw! the expense=as many on the list 
are sold by others at 10c., 15c., 20c., and 25c. per package. 

The list Will be sent to all who apply for it. 


G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, L.I., N. Y. 


DOUBLE TUBEROSE. 


Splendid Bowerlps pelle. . No. 1, extra size, 15c. each ;$ for 
25c.; $1 per doz.; $6 p ay ‘mail, prepaid, \ with direc- 
tions for flowering. TERA TION FI ANTS, best 
winter-blooming varieties, we. eachs ‘eo of doz., post-paid. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Plants, ctc.. fre 

CHAS. » STARE, Ay onduie, ‘Chester Co., Pa. 























¥ 7 ME. C .WILSONS VHOLESALE 


and Rk Fetail Catalogues of roe Shrubs, etc., will 
be mailed to all applicants, ara M. C. WILS 


), Box 98 Astoria, L. L City. 
City Offices: 43 W. 14th St.; cae 9 John St., ris. y 
HE ‘Superior WAY SPREADER 


- ¢an not he sur — for Workmanship, Durabili 
and Lightness of Dra " mye 
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I was the first to introdnece to the mate the Hub- 
bard be uash, American Turban Sq Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Cora, P Puiaues's Water- 
melon, and many other 


New and Valuable Vegetables. 


This season I have a new. and exceedingly valuable 
squash, new varieties of corn, three fine melons, and other 
choice new vegetables for my customers, 

My business is to supply, what every good farmer fs anx- 
ious to get, the véry best of vegetable seed. I grow a hun- 
dred and fifty kinds on my four seed-farm a t-under my 
o eye, making new vegetables a ap 'y, besides im- 

orting their cholcest varieties a mirapean rowers. 

ne selection of flower seed, home-grown and imported, 
will also be found in my Catalogue, w ich. will. be sent free 
to all applicants. 


As stated in my Catalogue, all my seed is sold’under three 
hat all. 2d: 


Warrants—ist: money sent shall reach me. 
That all seed ordered “halt reach the purchaser. 3d: “That 
my seeds shall be fresh, and true to name. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


FLOWERS and PLANTS 


For the House and Garden. 
{ALL DESIRABLE VARIETYES, 
NEW AND OLD, 

Grown at our Houses in the best manner. 
SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL. 
Aniong other novelties, all should have the new bedding 
plant,a WHITE SALVIA. 


For catalogues, address H. E. CHITTY, 
Supt. Bellevue Nursery Co., Paterson, N. J. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 
NEW PLANTS FOR 1873, 


Is now ready (37th edition), and will be sent free to all our 
customers, and to all others who inclose 10c. It describes 
several new, rare, and remarkable plants. 


HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market St. Boston. 


HARLES bDO WNING Strawberr 'y 
Plants, $2.75 ~ 1,000. Boyden’s No. 30 and Kentucky, 
$3 per 1,000. SAMUEL C. DE COU, 
Recklesstown, Buriington Co., N. J. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES! 


POT PLANTS, 
Suitable for Immediate’ Mlowering. 
SENT SAFELY BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 

5 Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., $2. 
For 10¢. additional we send “MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM 


RosE.”’ Elegant Descriptive Catalogue, 10c., or presented 
free to every purchaser, 


THE DINGEE =. onnarn co., 
ROSE-GROWERS, 
West Grove. Chester Co., Pa. 


OUR CATALOGUE 


f Small Fruits, Bulbs, Seeds, Le ert etc., will be mailed 
free to all a ppplicents. Ene 
HEX 


AMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 
PLANT 


other varieties, sée List. 


Doz. 100. 1,000. 
Monarch of the West Strawberry......... 00 $20.00 $150.00 
Wilson, s Albany, and Chas. Downi in - 30 3 I ° 


























all warranted pure and good. 
Packed and shipped free. For 


= 
ow 
oo 
Ss 







Kentucky and Triomph de Gand, 40° 1.00 5.00 
Herstine, best and largest Raspberr 3.00 20.00 175.00 
D. Thorniess and Mammoth Cluster.. 50 1,50 10.00 
Brandywine, 2d to Herstine.......... - 400 80.00 
Wilson a Barty, best Blackberry 2.50 _ 20.00 
Dorch 50. 1.00, 10.00 
Loveen and Kittatinny Blackberry........ 50 «1.00 — 8.00 
Colossal Asparagus Fem one year....,.. vis) 4.00 

two years...... 50 «1.00 6.00 


JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
QEED Potatoes a specialty. Vermont Early 


Rose, Nansemond Sweets, and other prandard, varieties. 
Send orders to TATEM DAVEN Nas 
0.1 Del. Av. Market, pee deiphia, Paz 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED, 


New. Also Apple, Pear, and a general assortment of Seeds 
for sale by PLANT SEED UCO., St. Louis, Mo. 








Established in 1845, Incorporated in 1872. 








a 
ADXTRAORDINARY. NOVELTY !}! 


NEW JAPAN PRIMROSE! 


The Greatest Acquisition of the Day. 
Perfectly hardy in En aged. So pleased were we with a few 
Plants which flowered with us last season, that we at once 
engaged a large stock f Srom Europe—and we are enabled to 

offer them at $1 enc y Mail, Post- raid. Orders 
eceived now, to De hi cn 2 Protation after Apri 
"Prices to hers Trade on application,. Send for Cetslogues. 


zuavra isi. ELLWANGER: & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCH 


SEEDS, SEEDS, SEEDS 








For 1873. 150 pages; ; beautifulcolored plates full lists 
of the best Vegetab and Flower Seeds; Novelt ties ; Florist 
Flowers; Summer Bulbs, etc.; the most complete Seed 
Catalogue published. Sent on receipt of two two-cent 
stamps ‘for postage. Seeds warranted. to reach the pur- 


chasers. Y co., 
Ben Market st., Boston, Mass. 





eae! SEEDS! SEEDS !—Late Rose Potatoes, 
50 bbl. Superior Mn oer ewe Choice Flowers. 20 
vested of spots, sent by mail, $1.0 
JOHN W. TUTHILL, ocak Long Island, N. Y. 








THE PREMIUM SANFORD CORN, 


THE VERDICT RENDERED. 


It stands unrivaled. Two years’ trial in nearly every State 
has proved, /ist, that it will yield more per acre with same 
culture than any other variety which matures as early. 2d, 
that in many instances it has ripened in 8 days from plant- 


ing. 3d, that it se from one third to double the 
pon ea of foliage, makin g it Ah dignly valuable for fodder or 
x — ware within reach of all Ao Fe it a trial. 


It will p ge the “old worn for the new. 


Ate seed (th (the ‘tie ‘end butts of ears re ) at follow- 


ejected 
il id, 60c.; two, $1.00. 
Feet ere emai tae 
choice nage 


offer of new varieties of po given n ‘away for 
SEE tla, page ill, March mpsabe BANNAN FANNING, 





TRAWBERRY | ELANS. - —+ Hud- 
son's Early, surpassing all others in size and produc- 
tiveness. Be’ one ounce Pg ripes! a ex earlier 
than any other kind. Plants, eS 100, $15 1,000. 50 
other varieties. Send _ Catalo; dese 
Ww. 8. CARPENTER & ; SON, ye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


To Farmers and Marketmen. 


You want ‘nong ‘but the very best. of seed, grown from 
carefully selected seed stock. With the money you have to 
invest in manure, help, and glass, you know you can not 
afford to use any other; you feel very anxious about it; 
TRY MEINE; Catalogues free to all. 

N. B.—Call in the Spring, and see what onions, cabbages, 
etc., I set Out to grow seed from. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


1,000,000 FRUIT AND On- 
NAMENTAIL TREES for 
net ring rede Standard ee Apples, Plums, Cherries, 
Peaches, and a general line of Nursery Stock. 
G2" STANDARD AND DWARF ceed ae OUR SPE- 
CIALTY. Local-and Trave Agents 
E.“MOODY & SONS. Lockport: N.Y. 











Garden and Flower Seeds 


FOR 1873. 


Descriptive Catalogue, containing 98 pages, sent to all ap- 
plicants inclosing stamp. Wholesale Price-list to dealers 
free on application by mail. 


SCOBIE, REED & SMITH, Scedsmen, 
137 Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Successsors to W. W. Knox & J. Knox. 





ue Superior IZAY SPREADER 


sayed me Two Hundred Dollars ou my hay last season. 








| cheap by 





Werr es 





I introdues t the ¢ Grent Pub 


this —ndnw i which vis, seer the 


earliest cor ai a v. tities, ‘iveby. jivery may 





ess 
ion e a ela ine round or ‘oval rot solidity, richness of 
color, with an entire from that: Srebapess and 
cpecking area around the stem)(which is a bad fault with some 
sorts. ass cropping qualities. . 

Single Package of 25 seeds, 25 cts. a5 a packages, 


each. Dealers HO iri este tee ea oa Ceres 


JAMES J, H, GREGORY. M: Marbienesa, Mass. 


Beautify your Homes with Flowers. 


A FLORIST AF EVERY LADY’S DOOR. 









Plants by Mail or Express, Prepaid. 
Foliage EIQM, ar-nonerys.-- oye ¢ . Distinct Rege sores 4 
Calceolarias ..... A 6 ” 1 00 
Crysanthemums...... -8 ~ od 100 
a and Pinks y be “ 1 00 
Dahlias. . ..in%o.5t:20583 .8 aha “ 100 
oo Boubie a5 Single...... 8 " ” 1 00 
Geraniums, ery |e Sa 6 oan vs 100 
e Zonale. ee el er 8 ~ ve 1 00 
we Fragrant and we Se nie B ? ba 1 00 
Hellotropes.. i cise. ccccevisocde 8 ” rd 100 
Petunias, Double.. 6 ed " 100 
Roses, Monthly. deextdev .8 “ ~ 1 00 
- — erpetua . 6 “ wa 1 00 
VO BORN ucs.0 vcenncsneie 13 " « 1 00 
Winter-flowering Plants.. wee 5 * 100 
TaleTOSOS. a ooise covdsces Ss ape . sn 1 00 - 
Gladiolus, ES eer es See 12 Ms _ 1 00 
Flower Seeds...... acepouees enshet al 25 pks. choice var, 1 00 
Vegetable Seeds 25 00 


One each (8 8 mecies) ‘for $i. ‘One each of the 20 species for 
a Any six of the above collections for $5; any thirteen 
4, pe For $1 you may select seeds in ackets or plants at 
cata jehoqae rices amour to $1.20; for $2 amounting to 
smogating. 0 $6.3, My’ lilustrated Catalogue 
rt 112 pages) of New Pl Nad Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
anda et of choice Pansy Seed, sent to apy address on 
receipt of ten cents. 
CHARLES A. REESER, 
Pleasantville, Venango Co., Pa. 


FLOWERS for the MILLION, 


AND 


Millions of Plants. to Grow 





WERBENAS, 


_2EWMe 


ne i 29° 


ROSES, 
SEVEN, 
All for $1.00. ‘By mail. 


3. | New White Scarlet: Sage, 


3 plants for #1! "Ara all’ the Frofdl novelties of the season 


at low prices. 
Price-lists of Greenhouse and Bedding Plants sent to any 


address, 7 5 " Sareea: 
MASSEY & HUDSON, 
Chestertowny ‘Kerit Co, ‘Md. 


 THORBURN’S. 


LATE ROSE POT TORS 


Secure the genuine article by ord 
pers er barrel, Hs yee teats bushel, ol 3250; 9 eng SF by mai 
or 
wes John Streets ‘New York. 








1 000 £ FIRST-QUALITY, six-year-old bearing 

Dwarf Pear-Trees, » 2,000 v: verg large oye 

tal Jsurubbety assorted. .200 large Tree nias for ae) le 
cs, ERHARD, Woodside, Long Island, N. 





Bushberg Vineyards 
and ‘Nurseries. 


1873. CRAPE-VINES. | 1873. 


We make the raising of Grape-vin vince, . Spectaity, and offer 
our extensive and well 
Price lists fe S$ rin i free. adrees 


& SON, gare Jeff. Co., Mo. 
500,00 





White-Birch Seedling , 10 to 15 in. 
}, $10. Packing 


hi t 
en JouN " URCKE” Green Bay, Wis. 








«basin tions act! 


LARA 


8 utah 


7 
iJ 
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TREES, 
SHRUBS, PLANTS: 


gon Dealers io our 







anaint Trees. 
Hot House Plants. 
’ Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired, 
Promptati attention tention given t to all inquiries. 
on re a follten: yn an 
No.. 1—Fruits, 10c. No. tal Trees, 10c. 
No. item: ty 10c. No. ‘4 Wholesale, Free. 


_Fstabl'd 1840. ELLWANGER & & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ER, N. Y. 


THOS. C. ANDREWS, 


MOORESTOWN, N. J., 
Offers Trees and Plants, ctc., as follows: 





The Monarch of ond — isthe largest Doz. 100. 1,000. 

and best Strawberry... .....-..esecseees + - $3.00 $20.00 
Wilson’s Alban ny and Charies Downing.. 30 73 $3.00 
Kentucky and den’s No. 30....... 1.00 5.00 
Green Prolific an ‘Sion n de Gand 1.00 5.00 
Lady-Finger and Agriculturist. . 30 80 4.00 
Paitadely ia Raspberry, best old variety 50 2.00 15.00 
Herstine and Fae detes best new var.... 3.00 20.00 175.00 
Pearl, $20 per 1,000.: Brandywine -- 1.00 4.00 80.00 
Wilson Early aoakherre Hest variety, wee ' ae 2.50 20.00 
Kites and Lawton “pérchester, $13 a 2 
4 106% ft. te4 ft, $40 PM) 1.50 8.00 60.00 
Peach ated 06% f Ls x iis ft 8 a 2 0.00 
2yr. 50 1.00 6,00 
a * oe Bed Ome medi ee 31D. $1. 

'y. Rose Potatoes, $4.50 per b' giiper i 5 
a! se (genuine), $3.00 per bbl., er 10 bbis. 

Tato toee (6 Watson stack received” of: Bliss, 4 Ibs. $3, 


one 
Peerless, “Early Goodrich, and other varieties at lowest 


For. other rices, etc., see page 114, March No. a large 
Price-list and’ Potato Circular address as aboye 





TREES, SHRUBS, 


and general Wur Wholesale ant Repail Cata- 
logues upon application. WILLIAM H. 
<(Suecessor to Mahlon Moon.) Morrisville. Bucks Co., Pa. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


600 Acres, 13 Greenhouses. 22a Year. 
Apples, ist class, per 1,000, 5-7 ft., $50; 4-6 ft., $10. 
Rtaspberries, — ittle ‘and Clark, ~ ty 000, $6. 

per 
Blackberries, Hite per 1,00 
Asparagus, 2 yrs., per 1 Giant, § H Conoyers, $6. 
Soit Maple, per 1, , 12-14 tt. -» $60; » $80; 1-2 ft., $1. 
Black Walnut, per 100, 8-10 ft., $12; et ft., $16. 
range Oramee lants, ist class, 1 r., 10, 20. 
Late Rose Potatoes (Campbell’s), peck, $8; bush., $10; 


bl., $20. 
Flower, Vegetable, and Tree Seeds. 
Colored Plates ot Fruits and Flow ers, 5 samples for $1. 
Send 20 cents for 4 Catalogues. 


F, K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, nl. 


Seedlings for Sale. 


100,000 Apple, 2 years, fine, $f per 1,000. 

100,000 A pple, 1 year, $2.50 per 1,000, | 

500,000 Kim, 1_year, 6:to 18 in., $4 p 

Bye Sugar sist ree years, 18 to Se th $12 peri 000. 
per 


r, $2. 
10; Norway Maple. y vane 2 yours, $5 per 1,000. 
5,000 Hemlock, 2 to 5 feet, ie 
J. A. LEWIS, Willimantic, Ct. 


R. B. PARSONS & CO. 


Offer in their large assortment of all the BEST VARIE- 
TIES, especially fine stocks of the following : 
DECIDUOUS LAWN-TREES, 
EVERGREENS-— both new and old sorts. ‘ 
HARDY and TEA ROSES-—-+trong plants. 
RHODODENDRONS-~grafted and hardy. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
EVERGREEN THORN-—for Hedges. 
Packages delivered in New York. For Catalogues, a4 
dress at FLUSHING, N. ¥. 


Choice Plants and Trees. 


Orn BROTHERS, Growers of Orma- 
mental Trees, Plants, and Flowers. Send 
for Cataloguc. Newark Nursery, Newark, N, J. 
Late of Springfield, Mass, 














The Rochester Berry-Basket. 
Best in use. Prices low. Local agents 
wanted. Circulars free. 


Address General He RG 
JOHN 8. LINS & CO., 
Moorestown, ;M;d. 


ROCHESTER 1880. 
COMMERCIAL 

1878 NURSERIES. 
SPRING Price-List Now Ready! 


Address W. S. LITTLE, Rocuester, N. Y. 


INE GROVE NURSERY! Catalogue 
free on receipt of stamp. ARBOR VITZ only $2 per M. 


Address WM. MORTON & SON, 
. hitows Corner, Deering, Me. 


Can reach 20 feet and 











Tree-Pru mers cut 2-in. limbs. Prices. 
reduced, Also saw-mill 
AND tools. Manufactured by 
G. A. ag = 
Pruning-Shears. Sandy Hill, N. ¥. 





Sweet Chestnut 
TREES. 


The largest stock in the world, at greatly reduced rates. 
Circulars tree. Also a fall line of superior Nursery Stock. 
Nineteenth year; 200 acres; 11 greenhouses. Address 


STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co,, Ohio. 


2, 000 SUGAR MAPLE, 10 to 18 ft. 
American Arbor-Vitz, 4 to 16 ft. 
* Hemlock Spruce, 4 to 12 ft. 
Scotch and Austrian Pine, 4to 12 ft. 
Norway Spruce, 4 to 15 ft. 
Evergreen Hedge Plants in variety. 


Fine 8 OW ‘SE een Trees a 8 
a. EVENTER, Besialty.,. N. J. 


oA: COVERT & & CO., Produce 
ants, No. 68 Pearl Bttect, 
New You. me guick. ba Be oud. ie returns.” ga Sen nd 
for our weekly Prices-current and psi ined Plate. 29 











EXGUish NURSERY & PLANT 
FARM.—Specially laid out to meet American de- 

mand. THOS. THORNTON, Heatherside Nurseries, 

Bagshot, Surrey, England, devotes special attention to 

Trees and Plants (especially Fruit Stocks) suitable for the 

~—— of AMERICAN orders. 

1 La ret ane cove SU RSEBIES oeéupy 800 acres, of 


wits ifers, Ornamental 
‘rrees yd Shrubs, Fruit and Forest Trees. Rhododendrons, 
Roses, etc. wn in peaty loam, on elevated 


These are gro 
table-land, and are hence peculiarly adapted to stand long 
voyages. Priced jogues and all information furnistied 
nm ee, to be accompanied by a remittance 
on London; and T. SEOEnTOn, on his part, potwee ur- 











EVERGREENS} © $B How, \ when, 
Dan, 8 tal on re a nit 


Allen's er, Deering, Maine. 


DPS Toast oa Nate Mer Sec 
=") Cs a 


A. P, rter of Trees, 
ats ong te York. 


TREE Sees 











TAYLOR’S GREAT COMPOUND 


HORSE and CATTLE FOOD. 


The unprecedented success that has marked the introduc- 
tion of this food is beyond parallel. It has given satisfaction 
in every case. Horses fed with this food have rapidly re- 
covered from the weakening and debilitating effects of the 
recent epidemic, and are now healthy examples of the good 
results of nutritious treatment. It has also been used with 
equal beneficial effects wit!: cattle, sheep, swine, and even 
poultry. It is a sure cure for bots and worms in horses, 
and the other incidental diseases of the young horse. It en- 
tirely eradicates chicken cholera, fattens oxen, enriches the 
milk of cows, and purifies the blood of all animals. 

2% Ib. packages, 50 cts. ; 534 Ib. packages, $1.00. 

Manufactured exclusively by the , 


MANHATTAN FEED MILLS COM- 
PANY. 


N. B. TAYLOR, President. 
Send for circulars. 
Business Office, 508 West 26th 8t., New York. 


HOROUGH-.BRED DURHAAMS. 
A few young wis from posed milking families for 


sale low b 
7 Avon, Livingston Co., N.Y. 








COTSWOLD and SOUTH-DOWN 8heep. Fine 
Lambs at $15 each. Blooded Calves and Swine. Bulls 
and ~ Shepherd Pups, $5. All kinds of Dogs, Maltese 
Cats, Madagascar Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, fancy Fowls, Tou- 
louse, Bremen, and Hong Kong Geese, Ronen, Aylesbury, 
— tg oe. Bronze, Blue, and White Turkeys. Pea- 

ney ns, Eagle Swan, Eggs, etc. Also Horses. 
Fores te ty Gur ILBER evergreen ‘arm, Gwynedd, Pa, 


‘ 
We = 





Fleetwood Farm, 


“Near Frankfort, Ky., 























Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Alderncys, South Down Sheep, etc. 
J. W. HUNT REYNOLDs. 

(State where you saw this advertisement.) 
BLACK BASS for stocking ponds. 
BRONZE TURKEYS je 2 

Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 

UINBY & ROOT 
will send circular and price-lisg 
0 all applicants. 
sr. SONNSVILLE, MONT OMERY. CO.; N. Y. 
66 BeeseEEING IN A NUP 
SHEL idly with Bees. and simp o Ginectious for 
naking money ra y with Bees. Mailed free for 15 cts, 
" BA NES & RUSSELL, Baltimore, Md. 
“Pet- Stock, Pigeon|s..°ce 
title and en- 
e 1g8e0 reed pecapee 
ry 
Buttetin is ase 
5} fissued «Sener 
oult m etin,” fess: ence 
: yy — 
mend 2 aw voam ke goursel toi bre S° — ‘anc ers 
nende as = f oars, 

STOCK of te Sinan ro ton and full: information on 
all points, and most beautifully illustrated. 

Subscription $1.00 a year.” 

THE ASSOCIATED.- FANCIERS. 

Address P. O. Box 316, New York City. 

HE AMERICAN STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

for Exhibition Poultry. Indispensable to poultry 

breeders. It governs the awards at exhibitions. Sent, 
post-paid, for 50 cts. 

Wriaut’s New Work on Pov LTRY, containing 50 superb 
plates in colors. Published in 25 nos, Issued semi-monthly. 
Price 50 cts. per no., sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. Zry 
one no. tor a sample, and see the finest toork of the kind ever 
attempted. Address H. H. StopparD, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of THe PoutrrRy WORLD. 

THE POULTRY WORLD. 

Do not subscribe for any work on poultry until you have 
seen this. Monthly. $1.25 per year. Specimen copy 10 cts. 
Address 

POULTRY WORLD, 
HARTFORD, CT. 

J.C. COOPER, of nee Hill, Limerick, Ireland, winner 
of the late Emperor’s Gold Medal at Paris, and several Gold 
Medals and Cups at New York, having won ten first prizes, 
besides several second, and tle Silver Cup for greatest num- 
ber of points at Cork Show, 1873, has all these splendid 
Birds for sale: Dorkings, Spanish, Creve Ceenr, White Emb- 
den and Gray Toulouse Geese, Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks, 

and a few trios of. magnificent Dark Brahmas and Baft 
Cochins, likewise Grand Black, Brown, Red, and Duck- 
wing Game, also a beautiful pen of Sebright and Game 


Bantams and Sultan Fowl. Can be shipped direct from 
Queenstown to New York or Boston. 




















EGGS FOR HATCHING 


dgé Cochins. 
8. a Ilion, YN. x. 


From Light Brahmas, a 
Inclose stamp hus ee ar. 





GRAY DORKING and Dark Brahmas. 
Genuine and fresh eggs from stock of the highest 
=4 der of merit in size, form, and Color of the above variety, 
wd per doz. for Dark’ Brahmas (Lady Gwyder's strain), 
per_doz. for ge Dorking (stock from John Doa- 


J xin, ng.), boxed, with lid screwed on, and uclivered to | 


a. open receipt. of price. Address 
Cc. D. VALENTINE, Fordham, Westchester Co,, N. ¥. 


E¢es FOR HA'TCHING—From pure 
and_ imported fowls.—Partridge, Buff pore ark 
Brahma, Houdans, $3 doz 2 doz.$5.. V White Leg orn, Silyer 
Gray Dorking, Light B Brahina, $2 doz., 2 doz. $8, 4 doz. $5. 
Our Light Brebnie Cock weighs 184 Ibs. Silver § Spangled 
Hamburg, Golden Sebright Bantam, 8. LB. R. Game Banta 
$2doz. Large Bronze Turkeys, $4 doz. Wesend fresh-lai 
eggs, which accounts for their hatching well. Sent to any 
State in the Union. Send for _——_ Catalogue. A few 
gotee Light Brahma Cocks at $5 each 

W. S. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co.,, N.Y. 


@yAMES SHEPARD, Bristot, Cr., a oe of 
pure-bred 8. 8. Hamburgs, G. zz Se bright Bantams 
Houdans, Dark Brahmas, Games,and White Leghorns. Eggs 
and Fowls. . Send stamp for new illustrated circular. 


QAMUEL “DRAGOO,~” Breeder snd hip- 
“fq of Superior Poland and China Pigs. 

spotted, mostly Black, and are fine for exnibition.” ‘pain. 

burgh, pod County, Ind. 


E&es from choice White, Bull, and Partridge 
SOHN at $6 per dozen, 
N J. BERRY, Hackensack, N. J. 

















pees FOR HATCHING.—Fron 12 _ 


leading) varieties Inclose stamp for Circular, 
PERKINS, Jdr., 2. Cherry St., Salem, Mass. 


ES&é¢s 7: Hatching.—From first-class Dark 


Brahmas, $2; (ray Dorkir Witte Guinea, $2. 
: Sian JEROME. Uncasville, ro 








EGGS from Imported ~. eed Baan Stamp for terms, 
Also Ohio Improved Chester S 
L. B. SILVER,’ Salem, Ohio. 


Ww.*,% WOULD NOT SELL. OUR 
ERIOR HAY. SPREADER for five 
times te oat if we could not obtain another, 
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Standard Architectural 
Carpenters and Builders. 


Books for 





*MONCKTON’S 
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NATIONAL 
BUILDER, 


A Complete Work on § 
Constructive Care { 
pentry. 

Showing the Simplest 
Methods of Finding all 
Joints and Geometrical 
Forms, including Splay- 
ed Work, Groined Ceil- 
ings, Roofing, Domes, 
Niches,Raking and Level 
Mouldings, etc., and cons 
taining every Require- 


Embracing 
Stair-Building & 
Hand-Railing, 
Which is treated in an 
Entirely Original Man- 
ner; together with De= 


fer Stair- 


“lo cases, Newels, Bal- 








T | } usters, and Hand- 

















L 
4! Colors. 


























Rails, with full De- 
f f tailed Explanations, Il- 
.) lustrated by One Thou- 

J sand Figures printed in 


For the use of 


Jl Architects, Builders, Car- 

penters, and Stair-Build- 

ers. By 

JaMES H. MONCKTON, 

Author of the “American 

Stair-Builder.” 

Large Quarto Volume. 

Price, post-paid, $12. 
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School-house Architecture. 
DESIGNS 


FOR 


SCHOOL-HOUSES, 


WITH 


Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, Sections, 
Details, and Specifications, 


All drawn to Working scale, with methods of Heating and 
Ventilation. Large Quarto. Post-paid, Ten DoLiars. 





WoOODWARD’S 


National Architect. 


By GEO. E, WOODWARD, Architect, 


Author of “Woodward’s Country Homes,” 
etc., etc. 


A Practical Work, containing 1,000 Designs, 
Plans, and Details for Country, Suburban, and 
Village Houses, all drawn to Working Scale. 
With specifications and estimates. 


This work gives Perspective Views of all 
styles of Dwelling-houses, with front and side 
elevations, sections, and full detail drawings, 
with examples of specifications and an estimate 
of cost, market price of building materials, 
etc. Also, miscellaneous detail drawings to 
working scale of Brackets, Cornices, French 
Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans of French 
Roofs, Dormer Windows for French Roofs, 
Bay Windows, Inside Shutters, French Win- 
dows, Balconies, Verandas, Porches, Lattice 
Work, Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, 
Window Casings, Gable Finish, Finials, Crest- 
ings, Canopies, Hoods, Observatories, Base, 
Architraves, Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, 
Hard-Wood Mantels, and all that is required 
by a Builder to design, specify, erect, and com- 
pletely finish Dwelling-houses in the latest and 
most approved style. 

One large quarto volume, superbly bound. 
Price TWELVE Do.xars, post-paid. 


HARNEY’S 


Barns, Out-Buildings, 
and Fences. 


DESIGNS AND PLANS OF 








Stables, Farm Barns, Out-Build- 
ings, Gates, Gateways, Fences, 


STABLE FITTINGS 
AND 
FURNITURE. 

Royal quarto extra, Post-paid, $10, 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANW, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York, | 





BACK VOLUMES 


American Agriculturist, 


Hearth and Home. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 
tothe Thirty-first. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be optained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 

The publishers can also supply the back volumes of 
their finely illustrated Weekly Journal, Hearth and Home, 
for the ycars 1869, "70, "71, and °72. " These volumes are 
neatly and uniformly bound in cloth, with title in gilt on 
back and side. With their beautiful engravings, and 
abundance of useful and entertaining reading, they will 
prove valuable additions to any library. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $4.00; if sent by express, 
the purchaser will pay express charges. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST THINCS OUT 


FOR 








BEAUTIFUL, 
AMUSING, 
INSTRUCTIVE. 


CRANDALL’S 
Building - Blocks. 


CRANDALL’S 
Masquerade - Blocks. 


CRANDALL’S 
Expression - Blocks. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
Cc. M. CRANDALL & CO, 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
Sole Agents, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 


Originally by RICHARD L. ALLEN. 
Revised and greatly enlarged 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the times; and as its author,Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 

~ his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editer of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
Book. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 


AMERICAN CATTLE. 


Their History, Breeding, and Management. 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

This book witl be considered indispensable by every 
breeder of live-stock. The large experience of the author 
in improving the character of American herds adds to the 
weight of his observations, and has enabled hii to produce 
a work which will at once make good its claims as a stand- 
ard authority on the subject. An exeellent feature of the 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement, condensing 
@ great variety of information into a comparatively small 
compass, and enabling the reader to find the point on which 
he is seeking light, without wasting his time in turning over 
the leaves. 


Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keopers, 
By the late HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


A complete manual for Horsemen, embracing: How to 
Breed a Horse: How to Buy a Horse; How to Breaka 
Horse; How to Use a Horse; How to Feed a Horse: How 
to Physic a Horse; How to Drive a Horse; lonies—Different 





Thousand. 
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HO O: S| ER 
SCHOOL-MASTER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Finely Hlustrated, with {2 Full-Page 
Engravings, and Numerous Other 
Cuts. 
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than spelling. Except in this 
one art of spelling he was of 
no account. 


enough to make his mark in 
that famous Western game of 
bull-pen. THe did not succeed 
well in any study but that of 
Webster's Elementary. But 
in that he was—to use the 
usual Flat Creek locution—in 





Breeds; Farriery: Hlow to Shoc a Horse; Baucher’s | 
Method of Training: How to Ride a Horse ; Ladies Riding; | 


Rarey'’s System of Horse-Taming; ctc.; and a chapter on 
Mules and Ponies, etc. Beantifully illustrated. 


HARRIS ON THE PiG. 


Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improvement. 
With numerous IVustrations. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


This is the only American treatise npon the breeding, 
rearing, and management of swine, and is by one thorough- 
ly familiar with the whole subject, The points of the various 
English and American breeds are thoroughly discussed, and 
the great advantage of using thorongh-bred males clearly 
shown. The work is equally valuable to the farmer who 
keeps but few pigs, and tothe breeder on an extensive scale. 


. 

Farm Implements and Machinery. 
The principles of their construction and use; with 

simple and practical explanations of the laws of 

motion and force a3 anplied on the farm. 

By JOHN J. THOMAS. 

237 ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.59. 

The basis of this admirable work was an essay published 
in 1850,in the Transactions of the N. Y. State Avricpltural 
Society, which was enlarged, and in 1854 published by the 
Harpers. It has been, and remains, the only work in which 
the principles of Natural Philosophy, numely, the mechan- 
ical powers, and the powers of water, wind, and heat, are 
systematically discussed as applied to the operations of the 
farm. This work has now b2en most carefally revised by 
the author. It is much enlarged, anda great part has been 
re-written, while the illnstrations, before abundant, now 
number two hundred and eichty-seven. There is not on agri- 
cultural writer that conld be named more respected then 
John J. Thomas, or one whose judgment and freedom from 
personal bias in discussing new implements could be more 
implicitly relied upon. 


PEACH CULTURE. 
By JAMES ALEXANDER FULTON. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Among thie fruits, the Peach, if not the most. is one of the 
most important of all. It is so easily raised, comes into 
bearing so soon, and is so delicious as well as beautiful, it 
is impossible that it should not be a favorite. Living in the 
very center of the peach-growing district ; sharing the com- 
mon interest felt in the subject; deeply impressed with its 
importance to the individual planters themselves, and also 
to the community at large; and believing that 2 lasting bene- 
Mit could be done to both. the anthor las been indneed to 
Prepare this work on pesch culture. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
Price by ; 








E JUDD AND COMPANY, | 
_ €4% Buoapwar, New Your. 








that he was ‘a hoss.’... Bud 
Means, foreseeing that Ralph 
would be pitted against Jim 
Phillips, had warned his friend 
that Jim could ‘spell like 
thunder and lightning,’ and 
that it ‘took a powerful smart 
speller’ to beat him, for he 


the master’ is next thing to 
having whipped the biggest 
bully in Hoopole County, and 
Jim had ‘spelled down’ the 
last three masters. He divided 
the heraeworship of the dis- 
trict with Bud Means.” 





JEEMS PHILLIPS. 


——— 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


More than one “Yankee school-marm” now laboring in 
the West will both smile and weep over scenes which find 
their counterpart in their own daily experience. There is 
no exaggeration in style or incident; indeed, the book 
should be many times larger ere Edward Eggleston laid 
aside a pen which had told but half the joys or trials which 
await a Hoosicr school-master. This is one of those books 
that will live, and future years will give the story an added 
charm and pathos, and its author undying fame.—American 
Housewife. 


The plot is very simple, and of easy prevision from the 
first. being the struggles of Ralph Hartsook with the young 
idea in the district school on Flat Creek, where the twig 
was early bent to thrash the school-master. .... The story 
is very well told, in a plain fashion, without finely-studied 
points..... Mr. Eggleston is the first to touch in fiction 
the kind of life he has represented, and we imagine that 
future observers will hardly touch it in more points, Its 
traits seem to be all here, both the good and the bad; but 
that it is a past or passing state of things is sufficiently 
testified by the fact, to which Mr. Eggleston alludes in his 
preface, that the story, as it appeared serially, was nowhere 
more popular than in Southern Indiana. Flat Creek, 
Iocpols County, would not, we imagine, have been so well 
pleased thirty years ago with a portrait which, at any rate, 
is not flattered.—Atlantic Monthly. 


Eggleston’s “ IIoosier School-Master” is full of rich and 
racy humor, and makes us regret that its author has turned 
his back to the pulpit, in which wit is needed quite as much 
as wisdom, and the ability to make men laugh is only less 
valuable than the power of making them weep. In fact, as 
a general thing, he who can notraise a smileon people's faces 
may pump in vain for tears.— Golden Age, N. Y. 


Dr. Egzieston lived as a boy in this region (Southern In- 
diana),and this book is a faithful witness that the impres- 
sion made upon his mind by its social peculiarities remains 
to this day perfectly distinct and legible, Indeed, we have 
rarely read any story whose truthfulness as a picture of life 
was more apparent, The characters are clearly drawn; the 
conversation is natural; the whole view of the backwoods 
society is consistent and lifelike.—W. Y. Independent. 


PRICE, POST-PAID.....5...000s0008 ose. - $1.95. 


ORANGE JUDD AND OOMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yore. 


16th Thousand: 


The End of the 
World. 


A LOVE STORY. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 





| 
| 


“Jim Phillips was a tall, | 
lank, stoop-shouldered fellow, H 
who had never distinguished | 
himself in any other pursuit | 


He could not | 
catch well or bat well in bail. | 
He could not throw well | 





knew ‘a heap of spelling- | 
book.’ To have ‘spelled down | 








Author of ‘The Hoosier School-Master.”’ 
WITH 


Thirty-two Fine Illustrations. 
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“I WANT TO BUY YOUR PLACE.”’ 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The personages who figure in this story are, with one 
exception, country people—such men and women as 
Wordsworth loved to study. It isnot every man, what- 
ever may be his talents, that can safely enter this sphere 
of literary labor. To be successful in it, he must possess 
exceptional qualities; but for those who know how to 
find it, here there is gold of the purest, richest kind. In 
such a work, however, there is no convenient place 
where mediocrity can rest ; there is nothing but absolute 
failure or absolute success. And Mr. Eggleston has suc- 
ceeded. His power lies in the delineation of character. 
The plot is ingenious and natural, the incidents are man- 
aged with great skill, and there are many descriptive 
passages of singular force and beauty. But the strongest 
impression left on the reader’ s mind as he closes the 
volume is that he has been in the company of very inter- 
esting men and women, and has made a number of new 
and valuable acquaintances.— The Albion, New York. 

Dr. Eggleston's new story is the best he has written. 
“The Hoosier School-Master’’ was good, but The End 
of the World shows a better plot, better character-draw- 
ing, and more firm and consistent treatment throughout. 
..... The book is exceedingly wholesome. The sen- 
timent throughout is pure. It contains not one morbid 
or cynical page. It exhibits the passion of love under 
its healthiest manifestation, and treats the relations of 
the sexes in a perfectly normal: way..... When a 


| book like this—so full of nature and reality, so cheer- 
| ful and yet so reverent, so free from mawkish genti- 


ment and poisonous theories—starts out with a first 
edition of ten thousand copies, it is a good sign for 
our popular literature. It is oneof the books that the 
people will be sure to read, and they will find in it a 
perfectly innocent and healthy enjoyment.—TZhe Inde- 
pendent. 





Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 





ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broanway, 


New Yor. 
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1,500,000 ACRES 


OF THE 


Most Fertile and Eligibly Located Lands, 


Suitable for FARMING and GRAZING, sre offered 
FOR SALE to actual settlers, on the most liberal terms, 
by the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER cITy 
RAILROAD COMPANY, lying along their line of 
road in the State of Nebraska, 

The superior advantages that these lands possess in point 
of location, lying on the direct highway running East and 
West between New York and San Francisco, are at a glance 
comprehended by every one looking to a rapid increase in 
the value of real estate and farming lands. 

The SOIL is DEEP and RICH, and prodnces the 
heaviest Grain Crops in the country. The temperature of 
this section of the United States is particularly favorable 
for raising Fruits and all kinds of Garden Vegetables to 
perfection, and asa grazing country it even excels Kansas, 
not only in point of the Inxuriance of its grasses, but from 
the absence of the fly that tronbles cattle. This section has 
abundance of good water, and is destined to become before 
long the fattening grounds of the large herds in the West. 
The climate is the most even and salubrious. The most 
liberal facilities will be extended to settlers on these lands. 
For further information and pamphlets, address 


W. A. TREFFENBERC, 
3! Nassau St., New York, 
Or E. N. MORILL, 
Land Commissioner, Hiawatha, Kan. 





OR SALE, near Washington, D. C.—Two 
superior Fruit Farms, Vineyards, and Timber Lands. 

Can be had at a great ba _. _For particulars apply, by 
letter or in person, to WM. READING, near Georgetown, D.C, 


A NEW COLONY IN KANSAS! 


t “SKIDDY,” in Neosho Valley, on 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, and TEXAS RAILWAY. 
Under the auspices of the 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF MIGRATION. 








Mr. Wm. P. Tomlinson, Local Agent, is on the ground, 
and will give advice and assistance in locating land. 





THE AMERICAN COLONIST AND HOME- 
STEAD JCURNAL, 
Containing maps, with full particulars as to the Organiza- 
tion of the Colony, the Lands, Productions, Climate, Wood, 
Water, etc., SENT FREE, on application to 
§. R. WELLS, Sec’y of the National Burean of Migration, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


FARM FOR SALE, 


HE farm of the late Hon. Augustus §&. Porter, consist- 

ing of about 400 acres of very choice land, with good 

buildings, good roads and beautifully situated. Four miles 

below Niagara Falls, and two miles from Suspension Bridge. 

Price $125 per acre. If not sold the farm will be rented toa 

ood farmer foraterm of years at a moderate cash rent. 
Gpplications may be made to 

MRS. A. S. PORTER. 
Niagara Felis, N. Y. 


For SALE, OR PART EXCHANGE, 500 Acres 
of Fruit Lands, close to Norfolk, Va. Canal and new 
roads rapidly connecting with Harlom. Many thousand 
choicest Fruits, Vines, etc. Several acres of Strawberries 
and Asparagus. Nothing equalin rich returns to Norfolk 
Lands ; certain soon to reach city-lot values. One of the 
most select and assure’ opportunities in the United States. 
Address A. S. White, Room 48, No.8 Wall St., New York. 











V TESTERN HOMES WITH 
EDUCATIOVAL FACILI: IES, 

THAYER COLLE S. D. Cocuran, D.D., 
Pres., at Kiduer, Missouri, on the’H. and St. Jos. 2.R., is 
now open. Farmers,’ Mechames, Tradesmen, and others, 
secure a homestead early, at low prices, where your chi!- 
dren can be well educated, and where a fine healthy climate 
and very fertile soil will enxble von soon to gain a com- 
petency. Address A. METZ, 

Agent New England Colony, Kidder, Mo. 


BE XPERIMENTAL FARM and GARDEN, near 
Northport, L. 1. Practical instructions to Boys, and a 
regular course of «n English education given. Parents and 
Guardians, for terms. apply to 

JOHN HEN DERSON, Northport, L, I. 


MOELLER & DAILEY, 
Landscape Gardeners 


Will furnish Plans and Drawings in this line at the shortest 
notice. Also superintend the work if desired. Best of 
reference given. 
Address MOELLER & DAILEY, 
176 Broadway, N. Y., Room 58. 


ANDSCAPE GARDENING. De- 
‘4 signs, Plans, Surveys made and planting execnut y 
contract. Address Mr. MUNN, 228 Mattison St. sare she 


bere t Wonderful!! 


The Great Juvenile Magazine. Only 30 cents a year—168 
large pages of choicest reading—a splendid $1.90 Chromo to 
every subscriber, by first mail. A marvel of cheapness 
worth, and beauty combined! Specimen, 8 cents. Raise a 
club! Say where you saw this. 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 


rrTER ONE DAW'S WSE of the 
wit ov ane RIOR HAY SPREADER vo farmer 





























PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


AND 


Industrial Exhibition Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
Subscription to the Stock 


will be received at the following places in New York City: 


TINT Ts oa oie os dade tbe ewicale nied eclxtevccisicse en's 1s celiac owecewabantges os Cla eemeen eee nn 73 Broadway. 
HOWES & MACY......... asia oss Cav Betis dees ce csi 0560 eeedeUeede coche -eeee--- 30 Wall street. 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANE.... ..... Eee. 5 eR or Third avenue and Twenty-sixth street. 
BRUTE RIAD FIN oie odo on, nce oo ditecie ds cvs Frain airs <wlacese alesierwarata gong taa earn Third avenue and Twenty-fifth. street. 
HARLEM VANE. sos in 0c dges cee tose, Mrwedcbe, Hee - Third avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street, and of 
Bes Gi DD VIBIN o.oo sins earn Ren GRE acto Asc civ ancncccncsanciccncessee cnen Saget Erie Railroad Office. 
SAMUEL SLOAN... ...President Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, corner William street and Exchange place. 
RICHARD SCHELL... ....... ..- Re ee oe cone. Sdeeeinledierdsinee, abQes wameeate <2 eae 31 Broad street. 
ERASTUS BROOKS..........-. Ghigia Madey Guismeiades see. 0+ eaigmssacardecsetuy oemmees Publisher New York Express. 
BY BR Coens oo nn oinis cote widigic eC U NUR n cc oes ce deceecuecte OCG Mima mets. gee 16 Nassau street. 
TEEN ATTY) TAO ME oh ocac caves odssccse Geer ree eeckee ccccescbeee a natanen paaees Eighty-fifth street and Avenue A. 
PAUL N; SPOFFORD..............-ss0- 29 Broadway, and at the temporary office of the Company, 925 Broadway. 


All payments must be made by check payable to the order of the Union Trust Company, %3 Broadway. The 
moneys arising from the sale of the stock hereby sold are paid into the Union Trust Company, and can not be paid 
out by said Company except upon vouchers showing that the money has been actually and honestly expended in the 
erection of the Industrial Exhibition Building, or in acquiring title to land. 

The land of the Company is exempt from taxes, bounded as follows: 98th to 102d street, and 8d to 4th avenue, 
Comprising 355 24-25 city lots, or about 23 Acres. 

Shares $100 each. 

Payments to be made as follows: 

Five per cent at time of subscribing, and the balance in installments not exceeding ten per cent at any one 


installment. 
There can be no safer investment than this. It isa home investment. It is the ownership of land on New York 


Island. and the erection of a permanent building on the same. 

In accordance with the charter, and by a resolution of the Board of Directors of the Industrial Exhibition Com- 
pany, passed July 24th, 1872, the following memberships have been created, and are offered for sale at the 
above-named places and by authorized Agents throughout the United States. 

The proper holder of any of these is entitled to free admission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art 
Gallerwof Statuary and Paintings, and the Garden of Plants, during the time it is open, and limited only by the 
duration of the membership. Thesc memberships do not entitle the holder to admissions to special places of 
amusement, except as conducted by the Exhibition Company. 


MEMBERSHIPS.----PRICE AND KIND. 


Class ist. Price $10. 30 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. Price, $10. 
Class 2d. Price $20. 90 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. Price, $20. 
Class 3d. Price $40. 360 admissions, 
Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. Not ireneferable. Price, $40. 
Class 4th. Price $100. Life. 


Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time during life: the building being open to the public. Not 
transferable. Price, $100. 


Class Sth. Family for Life. Price $300. 


Entitling the purchaser and his immediate family (én esse at the time of ench purchase) or any of them, during 
the lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibition, when open to the public. Not transferable. Price, $300. 


Class 6th. HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,000. 


Entitling the holder and owner to admission to the Exhibition at any time when the building is open to the 
public. Transferatle by sale, gift, or devise, but only to be used by the actual owner. The holders of these meni- 
berships are to be regarded as honorary members of the Institution, with such additional privileges as may from 
time to time be granted them hy the Board of Directors. 

Payment to be made whenever called on by check payable to the order of the Union Trust Company. 

A suitable Badge will be adopted, for Life, Family, and Hereditary members. 

Memberships will not be sold after the Building is open to the public. 

Each purchaser of a membership will be given an engraving of the Building. 

Banks, Bankers, and Individuals are wanted to act as Agents, throughout the United States. 

Applications for space will be filed in the order in which they are received. 


For further information, please address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY, 


No. 925 Broadway, New York Obey. 
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j “Our Pref the Buckeye.’ : 
Patent Thumb-Piece ‘Sheep-shear b. a % pe ae bcs tame eel Metropolitan 
; Agricultura] 


Patent Pruning & Sheep-Toe Shears. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 
29 & 31 Rose St., New York. 





First Premium awarded by Am. Institute Fair and twelve 
different State Fairs. Highest recommendation from Hon. 
H. S. Randall, Pres’t Wool-Growers’ Association, and author 
“Practical Shepherd.” Rec dations from many prac- 
tical shearers. 

“The Sheep-Shears work splendidly, and I would not ask 
for any better. So says Mr. Jepson, who shears our sheep, 
and he has sheared thousands.’ 





(Signed) L. A. CHASE, Am. Agriculturist. 
2.25 2.50 $2.50 2.75 
— 5h Oe piade. 


“T have tested your Pruning and Sheep-toe Shears, and 
they are excellent. I used them to dock the tails of my 


lambs this season, and found them the handiest instrument 
for that purpose I ever used.” 
(Signed) 


HENRY 8S. RANDALL. 






PRUNING SHEARS. 


Every pair warranted. Free by mail on receipt of price. 
Pruning or Sheep-toe Shears, $3 per pair. 
Sold everywhere. State where you saw this. 


MEDAL MACHINES. 
Foes aa 3 ee 
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New York State Agricultural Works, 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, PATENTEES, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAILWAY CHAIN AND LEVER HORSE POWERS, 
Combined THRASHERS and Winnowers, Overshot Thrash- 
ers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Saw-Mills, Horse Rakes, 
Horse Pitchforks, Shingle-Machines, etc., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Bradley’s American Harvester 


We warrant it to cut any grain that grows, and in any 
condition. 

It will do better work, is more durable, and is in every 
respect superior to our former manufacture of the celebrated 
Johnston “* Sweepstakes ” Reaper. 

Don’t buy any other until you have seen it. 

For particulars, address 


BRADLEY MAN’F’G CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HARROW YOUR WHEAT 


WITH THE 


Thomas Smoothing Harrow 


AND 


BROADCAST CULTIVATOR, 








And insure an increase of from five 


to ten Bushels. per Acre. 





The testimony of hundreds of best farmers ir proof is 
positive and conclusive. 

Samuel V. Miller, Milo, N. Y., says: “I went all over m 
wheat in thespring, before sowing plaster and grass seed, 
and have no doubt it increased my crop one fourth, my 
neighbors say one half, besides fitting the ground tor clover 
seed in the most perfect manner.” 

Byram_Moulton, Alexander, N. Y., says: ‘‘I used the 
Thomas Harrow on my wheat last spring, and raised 1,600 
bushels on 50 acres, while my neighbors’ wheat, with equal 
promise without harrowing, yielded only 19 bus. per acre.” 

Sen« for Catalogue. 


J. J. THOMAS & COQO., Geneva, N. Y. 


ARMERS, BE SURE AND EX- 
AMINE the superior Hay Spreader; it is the 
cheapest, most complete, and most durable Hay Tedder 
ever put into the field. Read a few of the comments re- 
ceived. Send for circular and description to 
; HIGGANUM M’I’G CO., Higganum, Ct. 








LASTIC LINK FOR PLOWS.—Saves team, 
low-points ; neat, simple, and strong. 


* hatness, and 
$1.50 and 92,50, “Agents wanted, L, Fijedner, Cleveland, 0. 


BEST: 


BUY TEE 


‘in 


by OFF, 
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hywalnpatel se Bobisig 
MA Ir VIGO OO yew a Ee 
NUFACTURED BY ADRIANCE, 
STYLES, SIZES & PRICES TO SUITALL FARMERS, 
Descriptive Circulars Forwarded by Mail. 


REPUTATION & MONEY 


CAN BE MADE BY SELLING THE 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMPS. 


The Bridgeport M’f’g Co., to keep up the present 
well-known reputation of this pump, and to hold it as the 
standard pump of the country, propose to meet the objec- 
tion to galvanizing by adopting anew feature,viz., toenamel 
pump and pipe. This finish offers a perfect resistance to 
all possible deleterious effects arising from the presence of 
vegetable acids and metals, in combination, in drinking 
water. 

To increase their sales, and cover their heavy expenses 
entailed by this new process, they propose to sell territory 
by Town and County rights, and supply parties who buy 
these rights the goods at greatly reduced prices. As the 
Company intend to be the manufacturers solely, they have 
made an exclusive contract with the undersigned to sell all 
rights for the territory. Full particulars andall information 
given by applying to 

MUDGE & WOODS, 
55 Chambers St., New York City. 

THE HAND FIRE-ENGINE—men- 
tioned in the January number of this paper—is manufac- 
tured by this Company. The pumps used on it are our 
patent Suction and Force Pumps, made of metal entirely— 


no leather is used. Amy as above. 
CHAS. F. MUDGE, Vice-President. 











Harder’ s Premium Kailway Horse Power and 
Thresher and Cleaner, received, 


THE FIRST PRIZE 
At Great National Trial, at Auburn, N. Y. 


For “ Slow and easy movement of horses, 15 rods less 
than 14% miles per hour, Mechanical Construction 
the very! best kind, thorough and conscientious work- 
manship and material in every place, moshing otguiod 
excellent work, &c.,” as shown y official Report of 
dudges.. Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood 
Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in 
Market. Catalogue with price, full information, and 
Judges Report of Auburn Trial sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co.. N.¥ 






GOLD MEDALS 
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24 CoLumBra StT., New YORK. 
J. S. UNDERHILL, Esq., Locust Valley, L. I. 

Drak Srp: After seeing the trash called pumps that we 
saw to-day confirms me in what I had often thought I 
should do: Make a good common well-pump. So, if you 
see fit to wait about three or four weeks, I will put up the 
first in your well or cistern, give you a year or two years to 
make up your mind whether it suits you, and then if you 
want it, the price will be what I am at the time charging 
others for them, somewhere between $20 and $30. 

Yours truly, RICHARD DUDGEON. 

February 5th, 1873. 

T 
50,000 VILLAGERS AND: FARMERS 
Need the Planet Combined Garden Drill, Wheel Hoe, Plow, 


and Subsoiler; three other stvles for seed planting, sowing 
Fertilizers, and.double-quick khand-hoeing. Circulars of 
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8. L, ALLEN & CO,, 1198, 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa 






—— Works, 

58 AND 60 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK, 
I invite Farmers and Dealers in Agricultural Im. 

plements to visit my extensive warehouse, where they 

may procure the most approved IMPLEMENTS for 

the FARM and GARDEN, at the VERY LOWEST 

market prices. Also, 


BONE MEAL—Prepared for Horses, Swine, Cowg 


and Poultry—ic. per pound. 
Send for Agricultural Almanac for 1873. 


H. B. GRIFFING, 


Successor to Griffing & Co., 
58 & 60 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK, 








Ask your PLUMBER for the 


People’s Pumps 
BS, 
and send for a Circular. 

The best Force-Pumps in the 
market, and for sale every. 
where. Prices from $10 to $30, 

For Stock-yards, Farms, 
House, and Greenhouses, 
The OGut-Door Pumps are 
Non-Freezing, and are ad- 
justable to wells trom 6 to 100 
feet deep. 

Ww. S. BLUNT, 
Sole agent of the American Pump 

Co., 86 Beekman St., 

: } New York. 
CONROY, O’CONNOR & CO., 

San Francisco, Cal., 
Agents for States and Territories west of Rocky Mountains, 


SCOTT, DUNHAM & CO., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The Iron-Clad Milk-Pail, 


inl 


Ill 


For sale by 








IMPROVED. 


The above Pail is made of heavy Sheet-Iron, requiring 
only one seam for the cylinder. ‘This is set inside the hoop 
of a heavy convex bottom. A strong handle is then put 
upon the Pail, and the whole immersed several times in 
melted Tin, which closes every crevice. Thereby an almost 
indestructible pail is made, and offered for sale at same 
prices for corresponding sizes of common tin pails. 

Also galvanized Sap-Buckets put together as above. 


IRON-CLAD CAN CO., 51 Dey St., New York. 








Always on hand and made to order. Also every description 
of Heavy Cart and Wagon for city and country use and for 


Illustrated Circulars free by mail. 
JOHN L. KIPP, 
163 Eldridge Street, New York. 


shipping. 





BRICK. BRICK. 


Pressed - brick machine. Patented January 16th, 187. 
Makes the finest quality of front brick, at no greater cost 
than common brick. By change of molds, becomes a first 
class tile machine. For particulars, address 

J, W, PENFIELD, Willoughby, Ohio. 
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O MILLERS AND MANUFACTURERS. For 

Sale or Exchange for a small farm or house near New 
York. an excellent water-power in Pennsyivania, 90 miles 
from New York, near 2 town and railroad, There are four 
acres of land, never-failing water-power for two mills, dam 
race, ete., in good order (a _ and a rng wget to od 
burnt down), good house and barn, garden and y = 
chard. $4,500 on easy terms, H. STEWART, 245 Broadway, 


New York. 
ms ~ BUILDING FELT. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send two stamps 
for cireular and samples. 


Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


AT LEAST 50,000 


mers and Villagers need the Planet_ Combined 
Pere Drill, Wheel Hoe, Plow and Subsoiler; three other 
styles for seeds, fertilizers, and tenfold rapid hoeing. Made 
only by 8. L. ALLEN & CO., 1198. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


CARHART’S 
RPratent Two-Ftorse 
PULVERIZING CULTIVATOR. 


Is superior to the best Wheel Cultivators. | 

It can be adjusted to any depth required without the use 
of wheels. : 

The draft is reduced nearly one half. 

The price is only Twenty-two Dollars, : 

It pulverizes the grounc thoroughly, and can be used for 
more purposes than any other implement on the farm. 

BRADLEY MAN'F’G CC., Syracuse, N. Y. 





























Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 


GREAT WESTERN 
Ec 






PITTSBURGH PA, 
Double, Single, Muzzle, and Breech-Loading Rifles, Shot- 


Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, etc., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices, Guns, $3 to $800: Pistols, $1 to $25. 


The New One-Horse Labor-Saving Cot- 
ton, Corn, and Potato Cultivator. 
WILEY’S PATENT. 

Hen tear Blowe or egriony apply tne ne Nore 


GHLORGE ALLE O., Newbern, N. C. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 








WARREN HOE. 


20,000 sold last year. Upwards of 
50,000 sold for 1873. Show this to your 
merchant; ask him to let you try 
one. You will not part with it for 
twice itscost. Made only by PETERS 
BROTHERS’ MANUFACTURING 
CO., Marshall, Mich. 


CABLE FENCING. 


Cheap, handsome, and durable. Proof against Cattle, 
tae nn Itust. Hundreds of miles erected. Send for 
Jirculars, 

PHILIP 8S. JUSTICE, 
14 North Fifth St., Philadelphia; 
42 Cliff St., New York. 











Halladay’s Improved 


Wiind-Mill. 


| ge a i The 
Best, Cheapest, most Durable and 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate supervision of 
Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 
lars’ worth new inuse. Send for Cata- 


= U8, WIND ENGINE, & PUMP 00,, 


ATAVIA, ILL. 


TILE MILLS. 
QUAKER CITY TILE MILLS. 
Thirty days on trial. All pieces broken first year furnished 


free. Send for Circular to A. N. HADLEY, 
Quaker City Works, Richmond, Ind. 











The Family Cherry-Stoner. 


The only practical Cherry- 
Stoner made. 

It leaves the fruit plump and 
round, with its juices pre- 
served. Sold in all large mar- 
kets. Send stamp for circular. 

D. H. GOODELL, 
Sole Manufacturer, 

55 Chambers St., New York. 
Z Works at Antrim, N. H. 

— P.S,—I am also sole manu- 
facturer of Lightning and Turn-Table Apple-Parers, Light- 
ning Peach-Parers, and Climax Apple-Corer and Slicer. 





| ) 


50c. TO $1 PER GALLON. 
COTTAGE COLOR PAINTS. 


E. G. -LLEY’S Patent Metallic Paints, Ground in Oil 
and Mixed ready for use. Fifty cents to $1 per gallon. 
Send for card of colors. 

NEW YORK CITY OIL CO, SoLE AGENTS, 116 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 








USE 
. THE X 
ye 
S C 
KN NF FOR TIONS 
OMoweRs & REAPERS(’) 
THE BEST ARE THE CHEAPEST 


Broken National Bank-Notes 


bought at Four (4) per Cent Premium. 
DE AVE BRO., 
No. 40S. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPROVED FOOT LATHES, 
With Slide Rest and Fittings. Just the thing 
for the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
ALSO HAND PLANERS. 
Many a reader of this paper has one of them. 
Selling in all parts of the country, Canada, Cuba, Europe, 


ete, Send for descriptive Catalogue. , 
Address = N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


HAY PRESS <fe 165 West 16th 8t,, CHICAGO, 
OFkss 7) Wilkinson Ave,, N. ST. LOULS, 
= ¢ MONTREAL, 















and Dealers. 










For sale by Machine Agents 























= ALBANY, N. Y 
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OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
| STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well-known Original and Popular Nos., 


| 
| 
| 


| 


having been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution 
the public in respect to said imitations. : 
JOS. CILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 











Sewing Machine 
is the BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Agents wanted. Send for Circular. Address 
“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE CO., N. Y. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., New York. 





| 


: For cash’ THIS MONTH. New 7- 











THEIR WONDERFUL 


Combination Solo Stops 


ARE CAPABLE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
Orchestral Effects. 


Organists, musicians, and all lovers of music invited to 
examine their merits, 
Agents wanted in every Town. 
CIRCULARS WITH MUSIC FREE. 
Apply to GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1.00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when you 
can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 20 Half- 
Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 
Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered through any 
newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 THIRD AVENUE, NEw York. 

















You ask WILY we can sell First 
Mm Cluss 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 

» We answer—It costs Iess than 
$300 to make any $600 Piano 
Bsold through Agents, all of whom 
make 1OV per Ct. profit. We 
) He have no Agents, but ship direct to 

: e . 8 families at Factory price, and war- 
rant 5 Years. Send for illustrated circular, in which we 
refer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, &c. {some of 
whom you may know), using our Pianos, in44 States and 
Territories. Y,. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Ye 


A Great Offer for April 1! 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New York, 


will dispose of 100 PIANOS and ORGANS of first-class 
makers, including Waters'’s, at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 

ave PIANOS, modern 
ieprovemen for $275 cash. T. WATERS CONCERTO 














OR ORGANS are the most beantiful instyle and per- 
fect in tone ever made, Prices at bargains, for cash, Monthly 
installments received, running from one to three years. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed. : 


“SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS 


** The Best are tho Cheapest.”’ 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 













Family Size, - - $1.50 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00 - 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. 


HENRY SEYMOUR 
& CO., 29 and 81 
Rose St., N. ¥. 





stand alone. ‘ihis is pro- 
5 poumpee 3g oS to be oe ae 
novel, using, mystiiying, 
and enjoyable invention io 
the little cnegs ever _intre- 
_ duced. "Tig the best Laby ter- 
der in the world. Ever 
chilg, frem 4 months to 8H 
years old, chould have one. 
Splendid Frercice. The chair 
is ef black-walnut, nicely 
finished, with blue, crimecn, 
or green cord, and mey te 
attached to a door or Wir- 
dow, a@ post cr shade trcc. 
Agents wanted. fend P. O. 
— order or registered letter fcr 
sample chair. $6, 
Colvin Baby Chair Co., 480 Broadway, N. Y. 


PAPOMA 


Is made from choice roasted wheat, using the entire kernel. 
It contains nothing but the pure wheat. It has the indorse- 
ment of some of the best physicians as the best food for in- 
fants. It will not sour, and is retained on the stomach 
when all else fails, 

Sample package sent free on receipt of 25 cents. 

Manufactured only by 

NUTRIO MANUFACTURING CO., 

1520 S. 9th St., Philadelphia. 

















BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening, Carpet Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering. Send for Samples 
and Circulars, to B, E. Hate & Co., 55 & 58 Park Place, N. Y., or Rock River PaPeRr Co,, Chicago. 
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(THE STARCH OF RICE.) 
For dessert purposes without equal. For invalids espe- 
cially fitted—strengthening yet not fevering as other hearty 
food. DAN TALMAGE’S SONS, 
Rice Merchants, etc., 
110 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 








pest Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 
Illustrated Price-List sent free on application, 
MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 
T. H, McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


Self - Propel- ling Chairs 
For Cripples and Invalids 
For In and Out-Door Use. 


Can be EASILY propelled by any 
one having the use of hands. 


State your case and send stamp 
for illustrated cir: cular of different 


styles and prices. S. A. SMITH, 
Please mention 90 William St., 
this paper. N. Y. City. 


The Celebrated Bone Fertilizers, 


CROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, or 
Dissolved Bone. Send for Circulars. 


LISTER BROS., Newark, N. J. 
Peruvian Guano. 
0 In lots from Agents’ Stores. 

. For sale by 
DARRELL & CO., 83 Pearl st., N.¥. 
Best 1 Ch st. 
MY OWN FIRESIDE Best™! Cheapest. 


A 2d Oil Chromo Free to every subscriber. No dull, 
shabby humbug, but fine and elegant; 16 pages crowded 
with freshest contributions. BIGGEST CASH PAY 
TO AGENTS. Send 10¢. for 2 copies and terms. 

JONES & HADLEY, Pub'rs, 176 B’way, New York. 


























iw ou wish to buy anything in New York, or to 
obtain information abont anything, write to 
F. 8. CABOT, New York Buyer. 
toom 9, No. 57 Cedar St., Box 3,313, N. Y. 


ESSEX PIGS, 
ESSEX PIGS. 
ESSEX PIGS, 
Pure, 


Well-Bred, 


Very Choice. 
Order Spring Pigs Now. 
Order Spring Pigs Now. 
Order Spring Pigs Now. 


My fall pigs are all sold. And [ should esteem it a favor 
if those who intend buying spring pigs from me would order 
early. Ihave a number of very superior breeding sows, and 
hope to be able to furnish choice pigs. I keep five stock 
boars, three of which are of entirely distinct strains, but all 
pure Essex. This enables me to furnish pigs not akin, and 
well suited to start a herd for breeding purposes. 

My prices for such choice thorough-bred stock are quite 
moderate, and 1 take special pains to select such pigs as will 
mate well together. 

My rule is to enter orders on receipt of five dollars, and 
when the pigs are old enough to wean, parties who have or- 
dered pigs are notified in their turn, and on receipt of the 
balance of the moncy the pigs are put in light. strong boxes, 
furnished with food for the journey, and delivered at the 
express Office without extra charge. I guarantee the safe 
delivery of the pigs. 

I should be glad to receive orders from the readers of the 
American Agriculturist. I think I can safely promise to 





Address (with stamp) 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE & HORSEMANSHIP 


OF AMERICA. 






By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most ComMPLETE and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances, 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages, 


Post-Paid, Fifteen Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 


All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 


from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 
Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests. 

With an Intropuctory Essay on the truce 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 

Post-paid, Five Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vout. One. Brrnc A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And a SupPLEMENT, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 

Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 








Horse Portraiture. — Breeprne, 
REARING, AND TRAINING TroTTERS. Prepara- 
tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, etc. By JosepH Carrn 





Rochester, N. Y. 


Simpson. Post octavo. Post-paid, $2.50. 


SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 
Published by ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY. 


FIELD SPORTS. 





Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 
Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot. 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 15th edition, revised and illus- 
trated. Two post octavo volumes. Post-paid, $6.00. 


’ : oe 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
paning: Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing, etc. i3th edition. 
One post octavo volume, Vost-paid, $3.50. 


’ 
Frank Forester’s Complete Manual 

For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing. and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
andthe Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. ‘The vari- 
etiesand habits of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 


SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 


By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester, Containing full instructions in all 
thit relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 
Post-paid, $2.00. 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsman's Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman, 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 


Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide: being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latestimproved breech-londing weapons ; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By kdward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 
Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shvoting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the Old 


WORLD, as Compured with the Great Modern Strate- 
gists; their Campaigns, Characters, and Conduct, from 
the Persian to the Punic Wars. By HENRY WILLIAM 
HERBERT. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the 
GREAT ROMAN REPUBLIC, ss Compared with the 
Great Modern Strategists; their Campaigns, Characters, 
and Condit, from the Punic Wars to the death of Ceesar. 
By Henry WILLIAM HERBERT. Post-paid, $3.00, 


AGRICULTURE. 


’ e ° 

Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pits, 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold 
Graperics, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., With the various modes of Ventilating and Heating. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit. Flowers, ail Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
tevised Edition. One volume. Vost-puid, $1.75. 


- ’ 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for Jiying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gutes, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations. Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer's Manual. 

Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management. Character of Soils. Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Deaineres Planting, Harvesting, ete. Llustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.45. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 

The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $i.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 


For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $!.50. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 


The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Lk gd Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 





ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Valuable 
Premiums. 


ANYW ONE can, with but little 
time and trouble, collect a small or 
large club of subscribers, for either 
American Agriculturist 
or Hearth and Home, or 
both, and receive therefor 
of the very excellent articles in the 
Premium List given in the adjoining 
table. Over 14,000 persons 
have secured one or more of them, 
and they have almost universally given 
great satisfaction to those receiving 
them. In making up premium lists 
you can promise every subscriber for 





1873, A Beautiful Picture 
worth many times the, 
Subscription Price. (See | 
particulars about the Pictures else- 
where in this paper.) 
The American Agriculturist is | 
everywhere known and approved. | 
HEARTH AND Home is now with- 
out a superior in the world as a 
splendidly illustrated Weekly News- 
paper, for real value, cheapness, | 
and adaptability to every home in 
America. The papers are entirely 
different. Taken together, they 
supply over $25,000 worth of 
fine engravings, and more good 
reading than can be found in fifty 
books costing one Dollar each. 


Premium Clubs can be made up |! 
of subscribers to either paper, or 
partly of one and partly of the 
other, as noted over the Table. 
We call especial attention 
to the Jast column of figures, 
showing the small number of 
names required where both 
papers are taken, at the re- 
duced price of $4 a year. | 

You, Reader, can get. 
a Premium, TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes, | 


N. B. | 


Read and carefully 


Note the following Items: 
(a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, thongh from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....@) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from now until July 1st, to | 
fill up your list....(@) Send the exact | 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money | 
accounts....(¢) Old and new sub- | 
scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; it is partly to get these that 
we offer premiums to canvassers...... 
(f) Specimen Numbers, Cards and 
Circulars will be supplied free as 
needed by canvassers, but they should 
be used carefully and economically, as 
they are very cestly....(g) Remit 
money in Checks on New York Banks | 
or Bankers, payable to order of Orange 
Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- | 
gistry; put in the money and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- | 
master, and take his receipt for it. | 
Money sent in any of the above ways 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not. 


{In the following table is given the price of each article, and the number of 
subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 
Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home; also at theclub rates of $1 and 
$2.50: also at the rates of $4.a year for both papers together.] (#7 Descrip- 
tions of Premiums will be sent free to applicants. 


N. B.—Jn ali Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of American 
Agriculturist (English or German) at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 
Home at $3.00, will count exactly the same. So also two copies of American 


| Agriculturist at $1 each, and one copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50, will 
count exactly the same. In this way Premium Clubs can be made up from the | 


2a and Ath columns, or from the 3d and 5th, or wholly from the Gih column. 
(4) (2%) @) (® (6) (6) 


Table of Premiums and Terms, American, Hearth | Both 
Agricul- |} and | Papers 
For American Agriculturist, 











































































































and for Hearth and Home, only. only. seit 
3 || Muniher || Number || Number 
for the Year 1873. 3B] Or'Bube || or Sub. || of Sub» 
3 seribers|| scribers capes 
» — y required|| required | 
Open to all—No Competition. i ator at ees aio 
No. Names For Premium Articles, mmtion $ 1 St. expe! ancmeen| | emmee 
1—Knives and Forks (Patterson Bros.)...$15 00|| 22| %'| 11| 98 ||....13 
—Knives and Forks ‘¢ 0. do.) ...$20 00|| 80 | 102'} 15 | §11)....17 
—Carver and Fork net do.) ... $5 50|| 14) 40 8| 20 I... 
4—French ones Knife, nd Steci.. 9511 10) 84)| 6] 17]! 
5—Pocket Knife CMetlden ‘Guitery Co.).. iota 8 a | a a ee iises 
G— Pocket Eni fe (do do.) .. $200|| 6 | 22); 4| 
—Pocket Kn (do do.) ..$2%5|| %| 27/1 5 | 
—Fodtes* Pocket kin a (do. do.) .. $200)! 6| 2)! 4 
9—Multum in Parvo Knife (do. do.) $3 50 8| 80 5] 
10—Cake Basket (Lucius Hart —J- Co 0.)$12 00}; 19} ¢5,; 19 
11—Revolving Butier Cooler (do. do.). § 00!| 16] 52)| 8 
123-—Card Receiver (do. @o.). $7 .00|| 16 49} 8 
3—Nut- picks and Crackers (do. do.).¢12 00|! 19 | 65 10 
4—Half- Dozen Napkin Rings (do. os $8 00]; 16 | £2!) 8} 
15—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.). $6 00|| 15 45); 8 | 
16—One Dozen Tablespoons (do. do.).$12 00|| 19 | 65) 10) 
17—One Doren Table Forks (de do.).$12 0|/ 19 | 6) 10 | 
—Child’s vis] | 
: baie Pen, ny i Case (George F. Hawkes:} $8 25), 8] SO 5 | 
20—Golt Pen and Silver Case (do. do.). $5 00|| 12| 87) 7} 
21—Golt Pen. Gandte gold-ti; (oe do. do. 00}; 15 | 45; 8 | + 
323—Ladies’ Gold Penand Ru ‘ase (do.) $6 00|| 15 45 | 93 
‘ —Paragon i Revolving Fencil (do.). #1 50 71 ae 9 
34—Paragon Pat Revolving Fencit’ (do.). $3 00// 8 |" 'S0 5 | 15 ote 
4 Payeon's Tndehble TAR vices cesesess. 5 See ee 
G— oores aoe Set (Moore Man'/’g Co) fi 0 s s --| wa 
—Steam ENgine........ccessrsrssrreecrsees el ' 2 | ee 4] 
3 Garden Meeducs Flower Bulbs(selection) $2 00|| 6 | "33. = ae a eee 
Sewing Machine ( Grover & aker)....$55 00}| 60} 240); £0 | 120 ||.... 3 
Sewing Machine (Florence).........+++- $6500); 74 | 285: 8 ee 4 
—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs)....$55 00}! 60 | 240| £0) 129 1.0.3 
2—Beckwith Sewing Machine, Improved.#12 00|| 16 52) 23 [ete 
3—Bickford Family Knitttng Machine. + 8 00}| 88 | 120; 20] 67 ||..,.2 
— Washing Machine (Doty’s).....++.+++++ 15 HH 22] %5)} WW} 8)... 
5—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universa Rises $9 17 | 54) ESE | 
&—Melodeon, 4-octave (G.A. Prince & Co. rir 00}| 8 | 295)| £9 | 148 ||....4 
'Y—Melodeon, 5-octave (do. do.) £112 00)| 188 400 | 69 | 20 ||... 7 
%— Piano ,Sniendia %-oct. (Steinway & Sons) 80 00 €25 |16°0 318 815 |) 344 
9—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)...840 50 | 165); £0} 85 ||....29 
40—Laties’ Fine Gold Watch (do. do.) .. st? 110 | £50.) 55 | 175 ||....@1 
41—Breech-loading Pocket we. aa 6 00}| 24 £0| 12| 40 14 
4%3—Double-bbi. Gun (Cooper. is & H.) 140 46 | 1580:| 25] %%5 |/....2 i 
43—Charles Pratt's Astrat Bite ving 5Gal.) $3 Hl| 9} Si] 6] 16)... 
44—Hand Cultivator & Leap a Comstock) $9 00)| 17 54 9} 29/!....10 
45—American, Submerged Pump......+.++++ #15 00]/ 22) %5)) WL) 88 las 
46—Family Scales (Fairbanks % (9 eee 21 70'; 11} 8 Be 
4 ag soy a Blocks ( Crandail).. nomena #2 00 5 | | 3 Whines 4 
4 “ Boy’s Own Boat” (works by / Steam)... $2 FO 6 za OY AL thc cs ee 
49— Wor cester’s Great Tustr’ed Dictionary$10 0|} 18} 58}! 9} 29/!....10 
)—Any back Volume Agriculturist | GBlleeeee| 20)! .-00- fie tees 3 
1—Any Two Back Volumes do. & HI 50||++. 29) |- 205 Baie 
‘2—Any Three do. do. do. $525] 18) £7) 7) 19)... § 
3—Any Four do. do. do. ws $000,) 15) 47 Sif we Lies, 0 
4—Any Five do. do. do. SS£8 75|| 17) 54)) 9 | 27 22.210 
3—Any Six do. do. do. 3S 8$10 50/| 19} 61)) 19) £2 ))...99 
G—Any Seven do. do. do. S $12 25)| 21) 68); 1 | ff )| ...43 
7—Any Eight do. do. S $14 00)} 23) 74) 12) 87 /'....14 
—(Fach add'l Vol, at same rate.) iS) co lesgaiiergaeleez gti jteteggueeeee 
—. Vols. XVI to XXX1. —$28 00}| £8) 1 19 | 62 [leek 
59—Any Rack Vol. Agriculturist Nae 2 5O||+++-. b+ + Bi. B 
ao—Any Two Back Volumes do. S $5 00||--..- 86}|..... | 18 irre @ 
1—Any Three do. do. do. S $7 50); 16) 48) 8) 2b 9 
ai Four do. do. do. & $10 00]/ 18 | 60); 9) <0 10 
—Any Five do. do. do. S $12 50) 21) Wj; it) & -12 
—Any Six do. do. do. & $15 00)) 24] £2) 12) 41 4 
&: —Any Seven do. do. do. ng £17 50 27 | 92)| 14) 45 4 
66—Any Light &. do. do. s roy 00); © 02)/ 15) 51 g 
| OF Any ent, 0 $e. do. do. - 3 50 110}} 17 | 55 
—(Each a ‘olume atsame rate) | & ......||++::- Se | een ee SY aceon an 
| GS—Sieteen Vols, XVI to XXXI. S go 00)! 54°60) 27°89" 1/25 BO 
—Farmer’s Boy's LAbrary ....sssesseeee $5 OO 12} 83); 6| 17 i|- us 4 
ee BOY"? TAPALY...0.00.00ccceeee $8 :25)| 16) 52); 8) Gl... ¢ 
Tokirmers Boy's Library . sicesscoe Qld 25)/ 20] 65]) 10) 82/044 
— Farmer's Boy's Library..... setacceensee $15 75|| 25) 85) 13) 42) 1.45 
PB Pirmern Boy's Laer re re ig pte Tt % = yt . ae 
—Any Rack Vol. Hear lome (Bound). Sit | er 
'75—Any Two Back Vols. do. do. $800) 16) 50) 8) GJ... O 
—(Each_ additional Volume at — Yate.) —_iiveese nee gewaess 
34-4 si ® Library (Your é.) ws _.£10 00] 18] 58 
15 Library do. S S15 00/) 24! 85 
+ A S20 Library do. 3S P$20 00) 31 | 106 
79—A @25 Library — do. § 8925 00/) $8 | 125 
80—A4 830 Library do. S930 00)/ 44 | 144 
81—A &35 Library do. 3385 00}; 50 | 162 
| S2—A R40 Library do. S40 00) 56 | 177 
| $3—4 @45 Library do. SZH5 00) 62 | 192 
S4—A R50 Library _— do. E850 00|| 68 | 207 
85—A R60 Library do. & 5260 00 80 | 287 
86—A 875 Library do. yas 00}; 100 | 282 
a4 Choice of Cock Books. (See Descriptor y||-nvelonns 
oice oO ‘00d Books. escription.))|\«+..«)+s+-|\« 
8$9—Breech-loading Shot-gun clean $25 00|; 88 | 130; 
| 90—Single-barrel Shot-gun, (do.) $8 00! 16! 52) 























te Lery Premium article is mew and of the very best manufacture. No 
charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our Premium List. The 
Premiums, Nos. 5 to 9, 19 to 25, 28, 50 to 73, and 76 to 88 
inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or express 
(at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient), to any place in the United 
States or Territories.—(No. 2'% mailed for 39 cents extra.) The other articles 
cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory of each, by any con 
veyance desired. Descriptive List of Premiums sent free to adie: 


BARRY’S 
FRUIT GARDEN. 


By P. BARRY. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 





turist Home | together. | 





“Barry's Fruit Garden” is one of those practical, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and comprehensive manuals which Orange 
Judd & Co. delight to publish. It seems to tell almost 
| everything which one book can tell about the ins and outs 
and ways and means of fruit culture.— The Advance 
(Chicago). 

This volume of 490 pages, as its title implies, is devoted to 
the culture of fruits of every variety in orchards and gar- 
dens. It describes the diseases incident to the various fruit 
trees, the Kinds of insects that prey upon them, and the 
| remedies for ridding trees of the evil.—Scientific American. 

Barry’s Fruit Garden strikes us as about as complete a 
manual of the kind as could be desired. Nearly everything, 
in fine, needed seems to be provided in this compact volume, 
and its abundant {usirations render everything intelligible 
to even the uninitiated.— Tze Methodist (N. Y.). 

The author writes from his own practical experience ; and 
that experience is of no ordinary character, being the result 
of more than thirty years? work at the head of the largest 
nursery in America, where’ every Operation is conducted 
with eminent skill.— The Country Gentleman. 

It explains all the minutiz of fruit-gardening, even to the 
implements, copiously illustrated by engravings, so that the 
merest novice need not err; gives descriptions of all the 
different kinds of frnit that can be raised in our climate in 
every stage of their lives, from the germ to the fruit-bearing 
peried, with instructions in pruning and grafting, in a most 
satisfactory manner. The chapter on grapes alone is worth 
more than the price of the book.—Jersey City Times. 

Itisarich mine of information upon fruits of all kinds 
and their proper culture.—Providence Press. 

Mr. Barry has long been known as‘an authority upon fruit 
culture, and this volume of 490 pages, with a full and care- 
fully prepared index, gives the latest results of his study 
and experience.—Springfleld Republican. 

This beautiful volume, of nearly five hundred pages, will 
be cordiully welcomed by every lover of nature. It is the 
most perfect work we have seen on the whole subject, and 
well deserves a wide circulation.— United Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh). 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., PubLisHERs, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


FRAMES 
FOR THE CHROMOS. 


We have made arrangements to sipply frames to our sub- 
scribers who may desire them for the Chromos which are 
now being distributed. Many will no doubt avail themselves 
of this opportunity to place these beautiful pictures in hand- 
some frames at moderate cost. In all cases where sent by 
express, the purch:ser will pay express charges, The prices 
of the frames at our Office, 15 Broadway, are as follows: 


For American Agriculturist Chromo, 
“MISCHIFE BREWING.” 


No. 1. Neat Black-Walnut Frame, Gilt Band....$ 7% 
“ 2. Wider, Polished “ ey e wes be 
= 3. Richer Style “ ng ©). ee eae 
“ 4. Black-Walnut and Ash Frame, Gilt Band. 1.50 














No. 5. Fine Gilt Frame, 2 inches wide,............ $1.75 
# 6. Belgian Fluted Gilt Frame, 24% inches wide 2.00 
o ra “ it “ 34, “ 7“ 


Price ef Pocininiing which must be added te either of the 
above prices when one frime fs to go by express. .35 cts. 
Packing-box for frames for both Chromos,,............60 cts. 





For Hearth and Home Chromo, 
“THE STRAWBERRY GIRL.” 


No.8. Neat Black-Walnut Frame, Gis Band... .$1.00 
** 9. Wider, Polished * » * 2 
“19. Richer Style “ - < eee 
“11, Black-Waluut and Ash Frame, Gilt Band 1.75 





No. 12. Fine Gilt Frame, 2 inches wide........... $2.00 
“ 13, Belgian Fluted Gilt Frome, 2'4 inches wide 2.50 
“ 14, Ld - ” 3% oF -“ 3.75 
Price of Packing box which must be added to either of the 
above prices when frame is to go by express....... 60 cts. 
Address orders, specifying by Its number the frame desired, 
and inelosing price, adding price of box for packing, as 
above, to 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. 0. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WV 00D, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


J 
Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
Threshing. Food Cooking for 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 











(HE PHILADELPHIA LAWN- 
MOWERS. 


Power Paes: Width of Cut. Wales é. 
No. 00, AlLady,- « -. +. # «+ Winches, 23 lbs. 
<* ara +. « — ee 





t eee oe es le i ay - 63 
ti Ee) ee so  « 16. a‘ 
“ One or Two Men eatin 4 of x ae 

raft Pole) ° - 205 ** 


“2,  <Alight Horse (D 
“2%, a “ (Driver's Seat and 

Shafts), —S 315 

We recommend our 14-inch and 16-inch Machines as being 
only about one half the weight considered necessary by 
other manufacturers, and on this account they are much 
easier worked, are stronger and more durable, and do their 
work in the most perfect manner. 

ed “The Philadelphia ” and you will buy no other. 

Sold wholesale and retail 

AHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE : 

Patentees and Manufacturers, 631 Market St., Philadelphia. 





The Excelsior Lawn Mower 
FOR HAND OR HORSE POWER. 


Cae | mens ti 





CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’F°G €0., 
NEWBURGCH, N. Y. 


(Send for. Circular.) 


READ 
NEW STORY, 
“Lucey Maria,” 


By Mrs. A. M. DIAZ, 


AUTHOR OF 





THE 


“The William Henry Letters,” “Papers Found in the School- 
Master's Trunk,”’ etc., 


WHICH WILL BE COMMENCED THIS MONTH IN 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


That Journal is beautifully illustrated, and full of in- 
teresting and valuable reading for every member of the 
household, Terms—only $3 a year, or $4 for Hearth and 
Home and the American Agriculturist if takeu together. 
Read the advertisement about the Chromos on the third 
cover-page of this paper. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 
245 Broapwax, New Yor«. 
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FRUIT PREPARED ON 


AMERICAN FRUIT - DRIER 


Bas taken the FIRST PREMIUMS wherever Exhibited. 


The apparatus has been thoroughly tested two years, has given entire satisfaction, and its use fs 
rapidly extending wherever it is known. : 


WITH THE AMERICAN FRUIT-DRIER 


Surplus fruit of every kind, and also that which from over-ripeness or inferior size or quality is unfit. 
for marketing in the unprepared state, can all be converted into a marketable commodity, which from 
its excellence will command the highest price. Such fruit as is prepared by this means is now selling 
in this city at an average of fifty per cent more than ordinary dried fruit. 


NO MORE CANS NEEDED. 


«n preserving fruit, the end to be gained is to retain the sweetness and flavor permanently. The 
canning process was a great advance on the old-fashioned ‘‘ pound-for-pound ”? way of making preserves, | 
but in the necessary steaming process there is loss of valuable constituents of the fruit, much of which 4 
is avoided by the new method. More than this, experiment proves that by this latter process the fruit © 
is inereased in sweetness by the change of its starch into glucose or fruit-sugar. In other words, while 7 
passing through the Drier it is ripened more fully. Fruit so prepared requires one quarter to one third 7 
less suger to prepare it for the table than is needed for canned fruit. Other manifest advantages over“ @ 
the canning system are: Less Trouble in Operating; Certainty of Keeping; No 
Loss from Broken Bottles; Great Saving of Room in Stvuring. 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT-DRIER is so simple in plan and in working, that any 
carpenter can make it, and any ordinary laborer operate it. Its capacity can he adapted to small or large 
operations, The ordinary family size, No. 1, will in favorable weather dry apples as fast as two persons 
can prepare the fruit. ‘The cost is so moderate, that every farmer can profitably buy it to save the a 
surplus product of his orchard or fruit-yard. : 

Having formed a company under the name and style of the AMERICAN Drier Company, we are 7 
prepared to furnish Drigrs to.agents and others in the United States for the season of 1873, in three | 


different sizes, viz. : 















No. |, 24 inches wide and {2 feet long, $25.00. 
No. 2, 30 inches wide and 14 feet long, $35.00. 
No. 3, 36 inches wide and 16 feet long, $45.00. 

The above are the factory prices, all complete except stove—delivered at the freight or express 
office, Loudon, Pa. Any common nine or ten-plate or any other kind of wood or coal stove can be used. 
Printed directions for setting up and operating sent with cach machine. 

No. 1 is a convenient size for general use, and will dry all the surplus fruit on any ordinary farm, 
drying as fast as two hands can hand-pare and cut the fruit. ; 

No. 3 will give employment to four hands. 

[a> For fruit-growers in the fruit districts we make a series of Driers to do any given amount of - 
work, ranging in price from $100 to $500. 

Portable Driexs with sheet-iron stoves all ready to operate, and exhibition models for agents, fur- 
nished to order; prices according to size, style, and finish. 

{a> Furnaces and steam-heaters for large Driers furnished at the lowest rates. 

Samples of fruits and vegetables dried in the AMERICAN Drigr sent by mail or express, prepaid, on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

We also invite the attention of manufacturers of various articles which require drying, to the com- 
bination of principles embraced in the AMeRIcAN Drier patent claims. By special mechanical arrange- 
ments it may be adapted—on a large scale—to various purposes, such as drying grain, hops, herbs, 
chemicals, paper, straw-boards, lumber, and for drying and curing beef, pork, fish, etc., ete. 

Agents wanted to introduce and sell the Driers, and the rights to make and use them, 

For further information, show-bills, circulars, and special terms to agents, send name and post-office 


address, inclosing stamp, to the 


AMERICAN DRIER CO., 
LOUDON, FRANKLIN CO., PA. 


